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THE IDEAS OF HANS DRIESCH 


VIEWPOINTS OF THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE S. P. R., 
WITH CRITICAL COMMENT AND INTERPRETATION 


BY RENE SUDRE 
Editor, Revue Métapsychique, Paris 


Prof. Hans Driesch, of the University of Leipzig, has just been 
elected President of the Society for Psychical Research for the 1926 
term. This honor has already been conferred upon three Frenchmen: 
Richet, Bergson and Flammarion; but it is the first time since the 
Society’s foundation that it has fallen to a German. We in France 
are greatly pleased at this, because Prof. Driesch is a philosopher uni- 
versally esteemed and équally because he is a noble and generous spirit 
and a supporter of international fraternity. His mental orientation 
is comparable with Bergson’s; but while Bergson confines himself to 
recognizing the legitimacy of psychic research without seeking to make 
it a fundamental part of his philosophy, Driesch has courageously ad- 
mitted all the properly controlled facts and has striven to tie them up 
with his own ideas. The task, it is true, was an easy one, since Driesch 
is a spiritist. Had he been a materialist, it is by no means certain 
that he would have become so immediately and so ardently interested in 
metapsychics; for in dealing with the nature of things men hold better 
with ideas to which they are accustomed, better to their own philo- 
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sophical systems than to the hard external facts. It is for this very 
reason that such a materialist as Richet is to be admired for the ver- 
itable heroism which he has displayed in his acceptance of all the facts 
of metapsychics. His merit is in no sense diminished by his failure to 
see that the supernormal facts have destroyed all the concepts of mate- 
rialistic and parallelistic schemes of philosophy. In Driesch’s view, this 
very conviction is forced upon us by study of the facts of normal 
biology, so that it now remains only to establish experimentally the 
transition from normal to supernormal. 

The readers of this Journal are acquainted, through the translation 
by Mrs. Lambert (May, 1925), with an article published originally in 
the Revue Métapsychique, “Metapsychical Phenomena from the Biolog- 
ical Viewpoint,” in which Driesch describes his experiments and sets 
down his inferences with respect to neo-vitalism. His capital experi- 
ment proving that the formation of the organism is not governed by the 
laws of mechanics is the following: 

The egg of every organized being is, as we know, a cell which after 
fertilization (or spontaneously, in certain cases, under chemical action) 
divides itself first into two, then into four, then eight, etc.; each cell so 
formed giving birth, often after a very short interval of time, to two 
new cells. It is in this way that the organism of living beings builds it- 
self up. But if we take the egg during this proéess of division, at a time 
when it is composed of four or eight cells; and if at this time we re- 
move mechanically one half, comprising two or four cells; we find that 
this half continues to develop and yields a complete individual. In this 
fashion one may produce two sea-urchins [the subjects of Driesch’s 
experiment | in place of the one; with this difference, that each will be 
of half size. Conversely, if one take two eggs and couple them up, with 
their axes parallel, they will fuse and give a single urchin, but of 
double size. 

No mechanical or chemical explanation is adequate to account for 
these experiments, which prove that an individual is not the result of a 
mere summation of parts. It is necessary to introduce a biological 
“factor of totality,” which is present in each cell and which, through 
other than chemical or mechanical factors, in emergency only, comes 
into operation in such way that a cell which normally should go to make 
only a quarter of the organism is capable, when conditions are thus 
changed, of giving rise to the whole organism. It is this which Driesch 
expresses by saying that the organism in the course of its formation 
constitutes an “ equipotential system,” because each cell possesses the 
power of producing the whole; and likewise a “ harmonic system,” be- 
cause any group whatever of the cells is capable of producing the 
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individual, thus testifying to the harmony with which the biological 
process advances toward the formation of the individual. 

Driesch has given the name “ entelechy ” to this factor of totality 
which is not reducible to any mechanical concept. We recall that Aris- 
totle applied this term to the corporeal mind in so far as this represents 
the most absolute realization of the individual form. Entelechy thus 
brings to mind the “ vital force ” of the animists. It is of a psychic 
order and hence incapable of observation save through its effects. It 
indicates an all-encompassing causation, which does not move step by 
step, without any final goal, as does mechanical causation; but which 
works toward a final result that is always present in and implied by 
each step. This psychic factor then directs the physical and mechan- 
ical factors—which is not to say that all determinism is absent. Al- 
though influenced by Bergson’s philosophy, Driesch has been prudent 
enough to reserve the question of free will and to respect the principle 
of the conservation of energy. To this end he ingeniously supposes 
that entelechy suspends certain equalizations of energy which would 
tend to occur on a molecular scale in the egg, and which are thus pre- 
vented from giving rise to any actions or reactions save in conform- 
ance with the plan. It is extremely difficult to understand how this 
suspension could be accomplished without expenditure of energy; but 
it is possible to suppose that the principle of energy conservation 
applies only to matter, and that the violation of this principle by 
entelechy is on such a scale as to be inappreciable in the ultimate result. 

All these considerations are set forth in masterly fashion in Phi- 
losophy of the Organic which Driesch published in 1908 as a résumé 
and climax following his several works: Analytic Theory of Organic 
Development (1894), The Localization of Morphogenetic Processes 
(1899), Organic Regulation (1901), and finally the lectures which he 
gave in Scotland in 1908, under the Gifford Foundation. Philosopher 
even more than biologist, Driesch sought to extend over the whole field 
of knowledge the ideas which he had derived from the study of organ- 
isms. He brought out two large works upon a Theory of Order, or 
logic; and a Theory of Reality, or metaphysics. These two volumes 
are not complementary; they treat the same subject from two wholly 
different viewpoints. The first is a theory of knowledge and experience, 
the second an interpretation of the world and a theodicy. Driesch has 
held that psychology should not be studied as a thing apart; it there- 
fore enters as a constituent part of the system of logic. He has how- 
ever recognized that the problems of psychology require exposition in 
a form available to the intelligent general public rather than merely to 
the philosopher ; and it is for this reason that he has published a book, 
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Fundamental Problems of Psychology, which is a summary of the 
course that he has given in various countries, notably in the Far East 
in 1922-23. Finally we mention a little work given over to the study 
of the psychophysical problem: The Body and the Mind, of which the 
third edition has recently appeared. ‘This edition is much improved 
and enlarged; for Driesch’s mind is always at work, and if his ideas do 
not undergo change in their larger outlines, they are incessantly being 
improved in their expression and enriched in their logical exposition. 
In this short survey of his published works we have said nothing of that 
which touches our own field directly. It has been enough to indicate the 
vitalistic and spiritistic character of his philosophy, in distinction from 
the materialistic doctrines which still in large degree constitute the 
official scientific viewpoint in Germany and France. He has rehabili- 
tated the concept of the soul, which he regards as in a category by 
itself, occupying no room in space. It is in fact not possible to think 
of it otherwise, if we are to understand the phenomena of metapsychics. 
It is not so long since that Driesch began to interest himself in psy- 
chic research. His Philosophy of the Organic, of which the second edi- 
tion carries the date 1920, fails to mention the subject. So far as I 
know, his first reflections in our field were published in the Revue Méta- 
psychique in 1924. Driesch at the same time had submitted a second 
article upon metapsychology from the philosophical viewpoint, which 
I had also translated, but of which Geley had postponed publication 
because of its difficult nature. This article appeared in Psychische 
Studien for August, 1925. Since then, Driesch has published another 
article under the title Parapsychology and Orthodox Science, this ap- 
pearing in Hochland for October, 1925. Finally, in his Fundamental 
Problems of Psychology, he has devoted a chapter to our studies. The 
loyalty and decision of Driesch’s attitude here will have considerable 
effect. 
It was through the physical side of metapsychics that Driesch got 
his initiation. He was invited by Schrenck-Notzing to Munich in 1922, 
along with a large number of other university members, to sit with 
Willy Schneider; and he returned convinced. He wrote in his report: 
**T see no reason to doubt the objectivity of the phenomena on the one 
hand, nor their authenticity on the other.” The corroborating testi- 
mony of his colleagues who had had more time to study Willy 
instance, the zoologists Gruber and Zimmer who attended eighteen 
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séances each—strengthened his conviction, as did also the positive veri- 
fication of the London investigators from the S. P. R. As for the sub- 
jective side, Driesch regards the cases of Wasielewski and Tischner and 
that of Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford as establishing without 
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contest the reality of telepathy and clairvoyance. He admits, there- 
fore, both the physical and the mental facts, without feeling the neces- 
sity, as do so many would-be expert critics, of accepting only a part 
of the facts while rejecting the rest. They are all consistent parts of 
the one whole, as Driesch has clearly seen when he has tried to fit them 
into his philosophy. He declares that just because certain mediums 
have been exposed in fraud is no reason to declare all levitations and 
materializations fraudulent. ‘“ Let our critics guard against too quick 
a triumph,” he has said. ‘* Parapsychology is far from being as yet a 
wholly systematic science ; but it is a science comparable with electricity 
in the time of Volta.” And he adds that it is not necessary for us to 
imitate the old Géttingen professor who “ proved ” the impossibility of 
the railroad. 

When we come to the explanation of supernormal phenomena, 
Driesch finds the notion of entelechy immediately applicable to such as 
lie within the physical field. This non-material principle, which gives 
our bodies their specific forms and governs our physiological needs, is 
quite capable, under the name “ the subconscious,” of affecting external 
material objects, which are then brought within the domain of our bod- 
ies and may even be completely assimilated with these. Digestion is 
naught other than a phenomenon of internal assimilation of foreign 
matter. Teleplastics and materialization would be the external assimi- 
lation and molding of an extraneous substance. Driesch infers that 
the psychic formations are always in continuity with the medium’s body. 
Movements at a distance he sees as produced by teleplastic extrusions 
which serve to prolong the medium’s normal members. The material- 
ized phantom he sees as joined to the operator by a sort of umbilical 
cord. In translating Driesch’s text, I took the liberty of remarking in 
a note that this connection, through cord or other means, was not 
always present; that there appear to be phenomena which imply no 
material connection with the medium. To be sure, one may always say 
that the connection exists but is invisible; it is then, however, just so 
much the more difficult to maintain that the phenomena are biological, 
that they are occasioned by assimilation of matter through bodily 
entelechy. 

Although his position here is hazardous, Driesch is careful not to 
fall into the exaggeration of Geley, not to see in teleplastics a whole 
supernormal biology, as Geley saw in man a “durable ectoplasm.” 
He remarks very properly that if there were no distinction between 
normal biology and the phenomena in question, “ metapsychology would 
reveal nothing new and would have created no such commotion.” And 
he places a firm finger upon Geley’s error when he says that “ there is 
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something beyond normal biology in the fact that the subconscious 
fabric of a man acquires empirical reality in the body of material nat- 


ural facts.”” Sometimes, indeed, it is the conscious mental content 
which, at least originally, provokes the physical phenomena. 

Biological entelechy, that is to say the formative and conservative 
principle of the body, should therefore be laid aside in our studies of 
the psychic phenomena. In his article in Hochland, Driesch more prop- 
erly compares supernormal manifestations with those phenomena in 
which the presence of the idea is able to produce organic modifications 
incompatible with normal physiology. For example: we understand 
how the thought of a snake may make one turn pale from fright, 
through normal vasomotor action; but we do not understand how the 
same thought can produce a stigma in the form of a snake upon any 
part of the body. It is these phenomena of ideoplastics that form the 
bridge between the normal and the supernormal; and this Driesch has 
grasped perfectly. But now the introduction of entelechy into meta- 
psychics would necessitate that we go back to Stahl, and declare that 
the life principle is the thinking mind. We do not believe that Driesch 
would be willing to make this concession. With Leibnitz, he will un- 
doubtedly refuse to charge the intellect with the gross functions of 
digestion. Nevertheless, if one will explain the phenomena of metapsy- 
chics, one must admit the action upon matter of a psychic factor 
of some sort; and vitalism, which assumes this psychic factor already 
to exist in the normal phenomena of life, is the natural point of depart- 
ure in the search for a satisfactory explanation. 

Driesch classifies the phenomena of supernormal psychology as 
telepathy, reading of thought and clairvoyance. It does indeed appear, 
on a4 priori grounds, that these are distinct categories. In telepathy 
the active role seems to pertain to the person who in thought reading 
plays the passive part; while clairvoyance would involve perception of 
things rather than any communication between minds. Nevertheless, a 
deeper study shows that the two former groups at least should be 
brought together into a single category. But if he has perhaps not 
had the leisure to dig deeply into this subject, Driesch has well appre- 
ciated that no explanation of these phenomena can possibly be offered 
on purely physical grounds. For clairvoyance, he remarks, it is futil 
to call in any sensory hyperesthesia or to talk about any “ vibrations ” 


es 


or “radiations.” Not that the hypothesis of unknown rays exciting 
unknown sense organs is at all absurd on its merits, but because we 
could not explain how in that event so few persons are gifted with the 
elairvoyant faculty. 

On still other grounds, it is plain to Driesch that there is involved 
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no process of actual perception. I am in accord with him at this point, 
and I may be permitted to recall that I have given, to this type of per- 
ceptive metagnomy, the name “ pseudo-perception.” To explain it, the 
German philosopher thinks it necessary to turn again to metaphysics 
and ask ourselves how we perceive objects normally. Knowledge is 
itself inexplicable, because it is the fundamental relationship between 
subject and object. ‘“* We may perhaps say that for the unconscious 
part of the mind, the totality of the sensible world is, under the form 
of knowledge, in harmonic coérdination with the subject; but that this 
original and fundamental knowledge rises above the threshold of con- 
sciousness only in certain rare individuals, and even then only at rare 
moments. Each sensitive subject would under this theory be, on the 
subconscious side of his mind, a ‘ mirror of the universe,’ but lacking 
conscious knowledge much as does the mirror.” With this hypothesis 
we come again to a concept practically identical with that of Bergson: 
the totality of images of the material world with the totality of their 
* given ” the subject, but he actually perceives only that 
which is of practical and active interest to him. I have tried to show 


elements is 


how this theory of normal perception would lead to one of supernormal 
perception, and it pleases me that Driesch’s reflections have brought 
him over another path to the same point. Recognition of the pertinent 
and practical orientation of normal perception eases part of the diffi- 
culties which troubled Driesch and which led him to declare that for 
the moment he was able to find no satisfactory solution. 

Telepathy and reading of thought testify to an actual contact 


from mind to mind; and here again there can be no question of a ma- 
terial intermediary. Accordingly Driesch prefers to say “ from cog- 


nizance to cognizance.” How are we to explain these phenomena? It 
is essential in this connection to distinguish between the mind and the 
ego. ‘ The ego is the point of relation [in connection with the notion 
of knowledge as a relationship, brought out above |, indefinable and in- 
describable from any conscious experience; by mind I mean to indicate 
the unconscious psycho-dynamic basis of all experience and of the laws 
of experience. Now the animal egg, normally destined to produce an 
individual provided with a mind, can through a simple mechanical trick 
be made to yield two or even more such individuals. On the other hand 
we can make two individuals into a single one, and hence fuse two minds 
into one. But the metaphysicist hesitates to concur with the biologist 
here. He prefers to suppose that all that is personal and individual 
arises out of a unique super-personality, which expresses itself in per- 
sonal form in accordance with the material conditions that it finds.” 
In this view, all minds would share in one unique super-mind, to which 
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they would be assumed to have had access whenever they display telep- 
athy or supernormal cognition. The item of division of personalit y— 
what we have called prosopopesis—would come to the support of this 
hypothesis; and here again we are in complete accord with the ideas of 
Driesch. Whether our individual personalities are preserved in this 
universal mind is what we do not know and what each must judge ac- 
cording to his own wish. It is clear that man wants to believe himself 
immortal. 

The facts of prevision or prediction of the future lend extreme 
complication to this hypothesis in some directions. Driesch admits 
these facts but with some reserve. There is nevertheless certainty that 
the feats of cognition of the past and even the “ duplicative ” form of 
some of the recorded episodes leave no place for the possible intrusion 
of free will. To this critical topic we shall ultimately return in the 
present series. 


What is Driesch’s attitude toward the spirit hypothesis? On this 


point he is specific enough. He believes that this theory can be sup- 
ported logically, and with it the doctrine of personal immortality ; but 
it does not appear to him that these hypotheses are -justified by the 
facts at our present command. He puts these purported proofs of 


survival in three groups: 

1. Classicisms: the fact that certain unlettered mediums talk Greek 
and Latin in trance. 

2. Cross-Correspondences: complementary messages delivered by 
two or more mediums having no other relationship which we can identify 
in spatial terms. 

3. Evidence of identity: the autonomy and the verisimilitude to 
type of deceased persons portrayed by the mediums. 

Driesch declares that all these items can be explained through telep- 
athy and clairvoyance. But we can see that the third argument strikes 
him rather strongly; for he is impressed by the highly personal char- 
acteristics of Mrs. Piper’s incarnations. He entrenches himself behind 
the doubt formulated by William James. This doubt would surely be 
cleared up if he were to apply himself, as Mrs. Sidgwick has done, to 
the psychological analysis of the messages of the great Boston clair- 
voyant. He has perhaps not reflected sufficiently upon the absurdity of 
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a real “ possession ” which indulges in raillery by Aristotle against the 
Pythagorean theories. But even so, he does not gloss the classical 
spiritistic doctrines over uncritically. “ Even if the spirits would ‘ ap- 
pear’ and give irrefutable proofs of their identity,” he wrote in 1925, 
“‘the essential problem would not be solved. Are they substantial per- 
sonalities? To what extent are they time-bound? Do they lay aside 
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their supra-personal forms, do they regain their personalities, other 
than at the time of their manifestation? These are among the things 
which we should like to know precisely.” 

In his Fundamental Problems of Psychology, he has taken up this 
subject in a chapter on Immortality, and he enumerates all the possi- 
bilities which are presented by his metaphysical point of departure: 
individual survival, collective survival, partial survival, rebirth, etc. 
Examining anew the arguments of spiritism, he declares categorically 
that the existence of the faculty of supernormal cognition reduces to 
nothing all demonstration of survival by “ proof of identity.” But 
what he finds strange is that the medium arranges, in such manner that 
they seem to come from a single person, the elements of cognition which 
we must picture him as gathering, under any non-spiritistic theory, 
from diverse sources. ‘“ The specific choice of the items to be derived 
from different specific sources on the one hand, the union of all these 
items into a scheme of personal identity on the other—this is what we 
must explain.” The explanation is easy enough if one grant the sur- 
ival of personal memory; for in this event the subject is in touch not 
with different sources but with a single source. Telepathy from the 
living, long advanced as an alternative explanation of spiritoid mani- 
festations, is in truth open to Driesch’s objection. But even here one 
may meet this objection satisfactorily by supposing that in the milieu 
in which supernormal cognition takes form, the familiar considerations 
of place and of space no longer play any important part; that every- 
thing pertaining to any given individual is to be found in such relation- 
ship as to make it available as an integral whole. But we need not here 
go too deeply into a subject lying really without the limits of this 
article. We need merely mark out impartially the provisional position 
which Driesch has taken in this great question of survival and com- 
munication of and with the dead. 

It is clear how greatly the metapsychists of all countries ought to 
congratulate themselves upon the addition to their ranks of a philos- 
opher and a savant of such mental power and such authority in the 
academic world. It is the first time that a text in psychology put out 
by a responsible member of a Continental university has given a place 
to psychical research. It is to the shame of my own country that the 
great T'raité de Psychologie by G. Dumas, which appeared last year in 
Paris, has not even mentioned the work of Dumas’ illustrious colleague 
Pierre Janet. It is in France that the old citadel of academic material- 
ism takes the longest time to strike its colors. 






SCIENCE IN THE SEANCE ROOM 


BY HARRY PRICE 
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It was Huxley, I think, who reminded us that science is nothing but 
trained and organized common sense. That this most uncommon com 
modity is often lacking in the investigation of alleged abnormal phx 
nomena is only too apparent to those engaged in serious psychical 
research. For many years I have advocated the employment of scien 
tific methods in the séance room; and in my own experiments I hav 
endeavored to practice what I preached. The work of great psychists 
like Wallace, Crookes, Lodge and Richet is convincing only because wi 
know that their methods and reports are those of the trained and scien 
tific worker. The most convinced spiritualist will, I am sure, be t! 
first to admit that much of the work of the old-time séancers (to employ 


a word recently coined by Mr. James Douglas) is valueless owing to 


the inadequacy of their methods and the incompleteness—or total lack 


of detailed records. Only a short time ago I read in a spiritualistic 
book, published about 1860, how “ nine phantoms filed slowly past t 
assembled company.” No details of this extraordinary phenomenon 
were given, so the reader is left in the dark as to what precautions wer 
taken to prevent fraud or collusion. A statement like the one I have 
quoted merely affects my risible faculties and sets me wondering how 
much per night the * phantoms ” were paid for their job. Some spiri- 
tualists affect to despise the scientific side of the subject, but it is notice- 
able that whenever their leaders wish to appear convincing—either on 
the platform or in the press—they invariably fall back on the scientist 
and scientific experiments for their proofs and evidence. 


THE NATIONAL LABORATORY OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH 

To conduct scientific experiments one must have apparatus and 
recording instruments and suitable accommodation in which to us 
them. For years I have endeavored to secure premises in which to 
establish in London a laboratory worthy of psychic science. Premises 
were at last offered us and the National Laboratory of Psychical Re 
search came into being. The Laboratory occupies the entire suite on 
the top (fourth) floor of 16, Queensberry Place, South Kensington, 
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London, S. W. 7, and members of the organization have the privilege 
of using certain other rooms in the same building. These extra rooms 
consist of reading and tea rooms, lecture hall, laboratories, etc. 

The Laboratory suite consists of six rooms, viz: laboratory, séance 
room, baffle chamber, workshop, dark-room, office. The baffle chamber 
is a narrow apartment separating the laboratory from the séance room. 
This arrangement serves two purposes: it enables apparatus, etc., to 
be transferred from the laboratory to the séance room, or vice versa, 
without the admittance into the séance room of unwanted light during 
experiments. The small chamber also prevents sounds in the labora- 
tory from reaching the séance room. (See plan.) As a matter of fact, 
the situation of the suite is ideal for research work, it being quiet and 
secluded. Enamelled name-plates on the doors denote the various 
rooms. Yale locks are on all the doors, which can be sealed by means of 
special leaden seals. ‘* Daylight ” lamps illuminate the suite, thus giv- 
ing a beautiful white light. The laboratory suite is heated by gas 
fires, the séance room having a special electrical heating device which 
will be described later. The floor coverings are of cork and linoleum, 
with a carpet for the séance room, if necessary. Negretti and Zambra 
(who are responsible for all the thermometric and barometric record- 
ers) thermometers are in every room. The general and house tele- 
phones are situated in the office, which is furnished with desk, etc., in 
the usual manner. The staff consists at present of Miss Lucy Kay, a 
most efficient Secretary, who is assisted by voluntary workers. 


THE LABORATORY 

The laboratory belonging to the organization is a well-lighted front 
room, 17 feet 4 inches by 16 feet 4 inches, with two windows. Wall 
benches round three sides of the room afford excellent working space 
for experiments. Bunsen and other gas burners are attached to gas 
connections at various points. A large glazed porcelain sink, with hot 
and cold water, adjoins the benches. Lighting is effected by means of 
two electric-light points, but plugs (for lighting and power) are spaced 
around the room, so that extra illumination can be employed if neces- 
sary. Over the benches are shelves for bottles, instruments, ete. Cup- 
boards, a large book-case, drawers, a large teak table 4 feet 6 inches 
quare (made specially for the laboratory), chairs, etc., complete the 
lurniture. 

The laboratory can be converted into a dark-room or séance room 
by affixing two panels to the windows. This is useful when one is en- 
larging, or doing any photographic process which necessitates much 
room. 
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Every chemical likely to be required in photography or psychical 
research is to be found in the laboratory. A cherished possession is 
several pounds of radio-active zinc sulphide (a special consignment from 
Paris) for luminous paint—a quantity probably exceeding that held 
by any institution in Great Britain. Glass-blowing apparatus, labora- 
tory glass-ware, graduated measures, and the hundred-and-one odd 
pieces of apparatus which go to make up a well-equipped laboratory 
are to be found in the National Laboratory. 

The special equipment of the laboratory comprises an electric 
heater for melting wax, etc., for experiments @ la Kluski, chemical 
balances, electroscope, galvanometer, barograph, thermograph, and a 
maximum and minimum thermometer outside the window for comparison 
with interior temperatures. An air-tester records—by means of the 
pulsations of a spirit bubble—the circulation of the air. A large 
copper still provides all the distilled water needed for photographic and 
other purposes. The book-case contains a good collection of useful 
technical works, and volumes on modern psychical research. An assort- 
ment of luminous objects, trumpets, musical toys, isolation chambers 
(for telekinetic phenomena), special tables, etc., is installed in this 
room. A radio set will be added later. 


THE SEANCE ROOM 

The séance room, as I have already mentioned, is separated from 
the laboratory by the baffle chamber. The room itself is the same size 
as the laboratory, but with one window only. During the séances a 
mahogany shutter on ball bearings is drawn across the window, thus 
excluding the light. The room is absolutely light-tight, ventilation 
being effected by means of shafts—properly baffled—leading into the 
chimney column. For heating the room an electric 1000-watt radiator 
is installed. This patent radiator heats by convection, the air circu- 
lating across the deep fins of the heater. The electrical element is in 
contact with about a quart of water (which requires replenishing once 
a year) which it turns into superheated steam. A thermostatic control 
is enclosed in the radiator, automatically reducing the current when the 
required heat—which thus remains constant—is reached. It reaches 
its maximum efficiency in a very short time. The room can also be 
heated by means of a gas fire. 

Various kinds of lighting can be employed. Three Wratten in- 
verted ceiling lights (which can be hooked to various points on the 
ceiling, wall, etc.) are installed as standard. Screens of various colors 
can be used in these lights. A 500 candle-power “ spot ” light, with 
colored screens can be used to direct a long narrow pencil of light in 
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A corner of the séance room, showing cabinet, settee, two dictaphones, two 
cameras, etc. 
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any part of the room. A 2000 candle-power “ daylight ” lamp is avail- 
spirit ” photog- 
raphy, photographing apparatus, copying, etc. Ultra-violet light can 
also be employed, when necessary, the laboratory possessing a large 


able when great illumination is required: e.g. for “ 


quartz mercury-vapor lamp. A flashlight apparatus (with facilities 
for trapping the smoke) which can be fired mechanically or electrically 
is part of the séance room equipment.’ The room is plugged at eight 
points (light and power), thus affording ample accommodation for the 
various lights, heaters, dictaphones, etc. For controlling the lights and 
apparatus four Zenith resistances (calibrated 1770 ohms, 0.6 amperes), 
tubular, with non-shock safety covers, and switches, are included in the 
electrical outfit. The rheostats control the lamps from “ full on” to 
“black out.” They function (singly) from 60 to 100 watts, or up to 
500 watts in series. Three smaller rheostats are available for battery 
work, and for different voltages. 

For recording the séances a complete dictaphone outfit has been 
purchased. The set comprises two recording machines, a special re- 
producing machine, and a shaving or polishing machine. The dicta- 
phone is useful when sittings are held in complete darkness. In record- 





ing sittings with mediums who—like Stella C.—allow ample red light, 
a note-taker’s table is installed. The table is of teak, with a lower shelf 
for rheostats, musical-box, etc. It has four rubber-tired pentagraph 
wheels which make it easy to move to various parts of the room. To 
the top of the table are screwed one or more rheostats, operated by 
note-taker, and the note-taker’s lamp, which is worthy of a detailed 
description. 

The special note-taker’s lamp is really two lamps, with a three-way 
switch. It consists of a glass-topped metal box, 10 inches square, at 
one end of which is an enclosed 20-watt lamp, in front of which is a 
slot to hold screens or filters of various colors. The interior of the box 
is painted white, with a curved reflector bottom. When the light is 
switched on, it passes through the red or other filter, and is thrown 
upwards, through the glass top, and through the paper upon which the 
notes are being taken. If the medium, or conditions of the séance will 
allow it, a turn of the switch lights another 20-watt lamp (also screened 
by red or other filters), which is supported upon arms overhanging the 
table. So it is possible to use a top light as well as a transmitted bot- 
tom light—or either can be used alone. A third turn of the switch cuts 
out the current. For taking times a Zenith lever watch, with black 
face, and white luminous figures (minutes specially marked) is sup- 
ported upon a gimbal rivetted to the bottom inside the glass box. The 
watch receives the red or other light from both lamps (or either) and 
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is always under the eye of the note-taker. A silver chronometer, with 
split seconds, for timing pulse-rates and similar functions, is at hand 
if necessary. The note-taker’s lamp was made in Paris, to my order, 
and answers perfectly. 

A thermograph is installed permanently in the séance room. Should 
variations in temperature occur during a séance, it is highly important 
that data, giving the temperature of the room for some days previous, 
should be available. As a matter of fact, the temperature of the room 
—during the short period the thermograph has been installed—has not 
varied more than two or three degrees in a week. It will be easy for us 
to ascertain variations in temperature during a séance. To record 
these variations I have designed a special thermograph which has been 
manufactured by Negretti and Zambra, the famous scientific instru- 
ment makers. The range of the thermograph is from 45° to 75° Fab- 
renheit. ‘The temperature is recorded on a three-hour clock drum, 
which gives a bold graph, on specially printed charts upon which are 
recorded particulars of séance, date, times, etc. To make the thermo- 
graph specially sensitive, a long bulb, with ten feet of capillary, is 
employed. The bulb can be placed in various positions in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the medium, the capillary being flexible. Readings to 
“oth of a degree Fahrenheit can be taken. The instrument is ob- 
viously and infinitely superior to the maximum-and-minimum thermom- 
eter heretofore used for séance-room work. 

Musical vibrations—which appear to be helpful in the production 
of phenomena—are supplied by means of the largest type of cabinet 
gramophone, and three musical boxes of various sizes. A large weigh- 
ing-machine is being installed. 

The furniture of the room is very simple. Some chairs, a table, a 
settee, and a cabinet are the normal equipment. The settee was made 
specially in anticipation of its use in cases of hypnosis. It is six feet 
long, extra wide, with one drop end. A subject can lie at full length, 
as on a bed, in perfect comfort. It is upholstered with two loose cush- 
ions, in velvet corduroy. The cabinet, in position marked on plan, is a 
quadrant composed of two velvet curtains, lined, on roller bearings, 
suspended from the ceiling by means of a special fitting. 

The séance room can be used as a dark-room, and by sealing the 
laboratory door leading to the landing and throwing open both doors of 
the baffle chamber, laboratory and séance room can be converted into 
one large photographic séance room—a most necessary arrangement 
when complicated photographic processes (such as photographing with 
ultra-violet light by means of quartz lens, or ordinary psychic 
photography) are being employed. It is hoped to install eventually a 
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The Laboratory (south), showing positions of benches, shelves, etc. The lens 
cabinet, microscopes, enlargers, etc., ete., can be seen on the benches. 
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Yelland-Harper amplifying apparatus which records on a wax cylinder 
in an adjoining apartment the slightest whisper in the séance room. 
This is accomplished by means of a microphone and thermionic valves 
coupled up to what is really a dictaphone unit. It is hoped to make 
or purchase a two-hour sphygmograph which will record the rate, 
force, and variations of a medium’s pulse. 


DARK-ROOM AND OPTICAL EQUIPMENT 

For merely developing plates and for minor photographic processes, 
a small but model dark-room has been equipped with everything neces- 
sary. A 10- by 8-inch copper lamp with yellow, light red, deep red, 
and “ Viridia” (for color photography) Wratten filters is provided. 
Water is available at a large lead-lined sink. Porcelain and enamelled 
dishes, racks, print-washers, measures, printing-frames, etc., etc., are 
stored in the dark-room. The lamp has a three-way switch so that red 
or (exterior) white light can be used at will. Materials for lantern- 
slide making are supplied. 

The optical equipment is particularly complete. I will first detail 
the cameras: 1/1-plate; 14-plate; 14-plate; two 214,” x 314.” (one re- 
flex) ; two 45 x 107 mm. stereoscopic (one reflex). All these cameras 
are equipped with batteries of Zeiss lenses, which include wide-angle, 
copying, telephoto, enlarging, etc., etc. Three photographic enlargers 
belong to this section. One is a post-card automatic vertical enlarger. 
This instrument will rapidly turn out enlargements up to 18 x 14 inches 
from any negative (wet or dry) the size of a post-card or smaller. The 
second enlarger is of a different type and will produce enlargements 
(from a 14-plate or smaller) up to any size. The third enlarger is of 
the fixed-focus variety and will rapidly produce post-card pictures from 
half of a Verascope (45 x 107 mm.) stereoscopic negative. 

For use with the stereoscopic cameras are five stereoscopes. The 
largest is an Ernemann automatic instrument which holds a hundred 
45x 107 mm. glass transparencies, the changing being automatic. 
Smaller stereoscopes take the same transparencies. Two stereoscopes 
(one by Zeiss) handle the full-size stereograms. 

The Laboratory is the happy possessor of three microscopes. The 
most important is an ultra-modern research model with extra large 
tube for photo-micrography. It is fitted with Zeiss apochromatic ob- 
jectives and oculars, and the finest research work can be done with this 
instrument. The next in order of utility is the largest model Beck 
binocular, fitted with Zeiss, Leitz, and Watson objectives. This instru- 
ment is useful when a stereoscopic effect is required, and is suitable for 
use by the tyro. The third of the collection is a small working micro 
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scope. A large and very complete microscopical mounting cabinet, 
a Cathcart microtome (for cutting sections), and a big collection 
of odd objectives and sundry apparatus useful in microscopy, completes 
this section. 

For the lectures organized by the Laboratory and for exhibiting 
transparencies, two projection lanterns are included in the optical 
equipment. The principal is the latest model “‘ Optiscope,” a perfect 
optical instrument with many refinements. It will project a 15-foot 
picture 60 feet with the 1500 c. p. 14-watt lamp used with this lantern. 
A rheostat belonging to the outfit enables the instrument to be used 
with any voltage. At the lectures given by the National Laboratory, 
a 9-foot opaque screen is used, a picture this size being ample for the 
lecture hall of the organization. Another optical lantern (Russian 
iron type) is available for the exhibition of slides in the laboratory. 
A fine collection of lantern slides, and four complete lantern lectures 
(“Stella C.”, “ Margery,” “ Willy Schneider,” and “ Facts, Frauds 
and Fallacies in Psychical Research”) are possessed by the Laboratory. 
This account of the optical section would not be complete without men- 
tion of a fine 5-inch “ crystal,” a flawless, colorless quartz crystal 
sphere, true in every diameter to .0001 of an inch. I am afraid that 


the art of crystal scrying is dying out to some extent, but the perfect 
laboratory must be prepared for every phase of mediumship. 


THE WORKSHOP 


The uninitiated, when viewing for the first time the magnificent 
workshop attached to the Laboratory, often express surprise that tools 
could possibly be used in psychical research. When it is pointed out 
that in the construction, maintenance, and repair of apparatus, instru- 
ments, cameras, electrical equipment, etc., one needs every kind of tool, 
they realize the utility of the workshop. During the fitting out of the 
laboratory suite I spent entire days (and even nights) in the workshop. 
If there is one department in a well-equipped laboratory which is quite 
indispensable, it is the workshop. 

The workshop attached to the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research contains every tool and gauge necessary for the construction 
and maintenance of scientific apparatus. Turning, brazing, casting, 
forging, grinding, polishing, etc., can all be carried on in the workshop 
by a competent person. T'wo lathes are installed. The larger, a 414- 
inch, with 6-foot-gap bed, will handle really heavy work. A set of 
wood-turning tools is available and the large lathe, although intended 
for metal-working and screw-cutting, can be used for turning wood. 
The smaller lathe is for fine precision work. Every kind of screw can 
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be made or duplicated by one of the many sets of stocks and dies, and 
stocks of all the principal screws are held. Metal, wood, various kinds 
of wires, plugs, adaptors, and other electrical equipement are housed in 
the workshop. 

The fittings of the workshop comprise a 7 foot by 3 foot by 2 inch 
bench, with a 4-inch Parkinson vise, and two small vises. Over the 
bench are sets of racks for the tools. Two cupboards contain sets and 
cases of tools and gauges and new material. Power for the large lathe 
is available, if necessary; and gas (for the soldering stove, brazing jet, 
etc.) is laid on. The workshop is quite self-contained and a person 
with the requisite skill could shut himself up in this room and turn 
out a complete scientific instrument. 

I hope I have now given the reader some idea of the scope, work, and 
equipment of the National Laboratory. The plan and photographs* 
will help to elucidate some points not made clear in the text. Although 
the Laboratory has only been recently established, the equipment and 
apparatus for it have been accumulating for years. Experience has 
directed what is—and is not—necessary for scientific investigation. 
In the planning of the Laboratory requirements for pure research work, 


I had very little to go upon, and had to rely upon my own experience 


and experiments, The finished article is the result of years of thought. 
It must be obvious that no one could have sat down and made out a list, 
off-hand, of what was necessary for the special work to be undertaken 
—unless a pattern were available. Previous to the founding of the . 
Laboratory there was nothing like it in existence; but I hope that the 
above account—incomplete as it is—will serve as a guide to the forma- 
tion of future laboratories and séance rooms. 





* My photographic readers will be interested in the technical data connected with 
the taking of the Laboratory photographs. As the best views of the rooms included 
the windows, a somewhat difficult problem was set, as taking good photos “ against 
the light” is not an easy matter. I decided to dispense with the daylight altogether, 
and employ the 2000 candle-power “ flood light.” The blinds were drawn and the 
lamp switched on. The lens used was a Voigtlander wide-angle, stopped down to 
f. 75, and three-minute exposures were given on Agfa “Isorapid” (anti-halation, 


H. & D. 350) plates. 





THE SLATE-WRITING MEDIUMSHIP OF 
MRS. PRUDEN—II 


REPORTS AND COMMENTS BY SEVERAL INVESTIGATORS 
WHO HAVE SAT WITH THIS COMPARATIVELY 
INACCESSIBLE “ PSYCHIC ” 


REPORT BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


After various unsuccessful attempts, I finally obtained a sitting 
with Mrs. Laura Pruden, of Cincinnati, for slate-writing, on Tuesday, 
October 27, 1925. At Mrs. Pruden’s suggestion, I carefully examined 
the table and slates. The table is a small, light affair, about four feet 
in length, two feet broad, and three feet high, of the kind often used by 
stenographers for their work. A small drawer, containing pencils, and 
a sliding shelf, were on the side of the table facing the medium, but 
neither of these could have been used, during the sitting, because of the 
table-cloth which completely covered the table, falling to the floor on all 
sides. There are not four legs, like ordinary tables, but more or less 
solid supports, on both short ends, cut out in fancy patterns. Across 
both these short ends, and also across the long end of the table, on my 
side, run strips of wood, perhaps an inch and a half broad, joining 
the legs, about three inches from the under surface of the table. There 
was no such strip on the side of the table nearest the medium. The 
heavy table-cloth, as before mentioned, reached the floor on all sides, 
and was slit from top to bottom on the medium’s side of the table, while 
my side was provided with a slit about six inches in length, through 
which it is possible to thrust one’s hand, in order to grasp the slates, 
which are held under the table by the medium, through the long slit on 
her side. The slates themselves are quite free from preparation, and 
may be examined and cleaned just before the sitting begins—or the 
sitter may bring his own slates, if he so prefers. I used the medium’s 
slates, examining and cleaning them just before the sitting began. The 
slates are quite large, and of the folding variety, hinged by means of a 
strip of felt. 


Mrs. Pruden seated herself on a very low rocking chair, on the 
opposite side of the table, turning her right side to the table, instead 
of facing it. I took up my position on the other side of the table, 
facing and close to it. At the medium’s request, I then wrote two 
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questions, on slips of paper, one addressed to Dr. Hodgson, and the 
other to my father. These papers I then folded up, and placed one 
of them on the floor under the séance table. The other I placed on a 
small table to my right, where it remained visible throughout the sitting, 
until used. I need not detail these questions, nor the answers obtained, 
—since these were the usual generalities,—but shall confine myself to 
a description of the physical phenomenon involved, viz., the writing 
obtained upon the slates. 

When I had written my questions, folded them up, placed one on the 
table and the other on the floor, under the séance table, as described, 
Mrs. Pruden picked up one of the pairs of slates, placed a small piece 
of pencil between them, and thrust them through the slit in the table 
cloth on her side of the table. She used her right hand only for this 
purpose. Her left hand rested in her lap, and remained visible through- 
out the séance. So far as one could judge, her feet remained outside 
the table also. She kept up a continual, animated conversation 
throughout the sitting, looking at me almost constantly, and certainly 
had very few seconds, apparently, in which to read slips or write 
messages. I watched her very carefully, with this in mind, and was 
decidedly impressed by the fact that Mrs. Pruden seemed alert and 
mentally active almost constantly throughout the sitting. 

The first pair of slates remained under the table for about half 
an hour, when they were removed, and a brief message was found written 
upon one of the inner surfaces, signed “ R. Hodgson,” and answering 
my question, written upon the first slip. These slates were then put to 
one side. I was then requested to remove the first slip from under the 
séance table, and place the second one there. This I did. The second 
pair of slates was then examined, and held under the table in the same 
manner as the first pair. At the end of about half an hour, these were 
removed, and a general message from my “father” was found upon 
them, answering the question written upon the second slip. The slips 
and slates I took with me, and now have them in my possession. 

And now a few words of critical comment upon this sitting. It is 
my opinion that, on any theory whatever, Mrs. Pruden’s slate-writing 
is a very remarkable performance. The table and slates were certainly 
free from any previous preparation. She certainly could not have seen 
the written questions before they were placed on the floor, under the 
séance table. She certainly keeps up an animated conversation with 
her sitter throughout the sitting. Her left hand is always visible, and 
her body appears to be practically stationary throughout. At no time 
does she stoop to pick up anything from the floor. All this must be 
granted by anyone who has had a sitting with this medium. If one 1s 
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to attempt to account for her slate writing on any theory of fraud, it 
would have to be somewhat along the following lines, it seems to me: 
Hidden by the table cloth, and her very low chair, Mrs. Pruden 
would first of all introduce her right foot under the table, and pull 
towards her the slip of paper, upon which the sitter’s message is written. 
She would then support the slates upon her right knee, resting the 
other end of the slates upon the strip of wood before mentioned, join- 
ing the table legs on the opposite side of the table. This would give her 
the freedom of her right hand. She would then be in a position to 
pick up the slip of paper, unfold it, read it and again throw it under 
the table. She would then slightly open the slates with the fingers of 
her right hand, extract the small piece of slate pencil placed between 
them, and write a message upon the surface of the wpper slate. If the 
message covered more than one side of one slate, both slates would then 
be turned completely over, and the message completed on the upper 
surface of the other slate. The owter surfaces of both slates are now 
covered with writing. Gripping the piece of slate pencil between the 
fingers, the medium would now move the slates into the free space under 
the table, and swing them over, so that the two outer surfaces would 
now become the two inner surfaces; and vice versa. The written 


messages would now be on the inside of the slates. The piece of slate 
pencil would now be dropped between the slates, and the trick would be 
completed. The slates could now be removed at any time, and the 
message found between them, on the inner surfaces. 
would of course be repeated for the second message). 


(The same process 


Such a procedure is, I think, quite possible, under the circumstances, 
the only difficulties involved being (1) reaching the slip of paper with 
the right hand—which, however, would be greatly facilitated by the 
exceptional lowness of her rocking chair; and (2) the manipulation of 
the slates under the table by means of the right hand alone—which, 
again, would be greatly facilitated by the wooden strip before 
mentioned. 

Dr. Prince noticed this “ ledge ” when he obtained his sitting with 
Mrs. Pruden, and afterwards called attention to it, and Mr. Bird also 
noted it, at the time of his sitting. The theory would be that Mrs. 
Pruden rests one end of the slates on this ledge, while supporting the 
other end on her knee. This would leave her right hand free for 
writing. Now, several times, during my sitting, I slipped my right hand 
through the slit on my side of the table cloth, and ran my fingers up 
and down this ledge, but fownd no slates resting upon it! Certainly, 
this does not prove that the slates may not have been resting upon the 
ledge at other times, during the sitting; I only know that they were 
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not resting upon it continuously. So far as this observation proves 
anything, therefore, it tends to support the genuine character of the 
manifestation—or rather it tends to disprove the theory, just advanced 
by way of a hypothetical explanation. But of course it completely fails 
to do so in any adequate sense, since I may have explored too limited 
an area, or felt the ledge just at those times when the slates were not 
resting upon it. No definite conclusion can, therefore, be drawn from 
these observations one way or the other. And I am confident that Mrs. 
Pruden’s slate-writing, while superficially difficult to account for on any 
simple theory of fraud, could be duplicated by a skilled conjurer, after 
a little practice, under the same conditions. 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED DATA: CITATION AND COMMENT BY 
THE RESEARCH OFFICER OF THE SOCIETY 

In Mr. Price’s report published in the March issue of the Journal, 
and in Dr. Carrington’s contribution immediately above, we have com- 
plete statements covering two séances given by Mrs. Pruden to persons 
competent alike to observe the sequence of events, to set down an 
adequate and accurate report, and to judge with expert knowledge what 
possibilities of fraud would lie open for one attempting to duplicate the 
séance on a basis of fraud. And, despite Mrs. Pruden’s very widely 
known reluctance to sit for competent investigators, we may turn for 
collateral material to two other sources. The “ Mrs. X.” of my own 
slate séance of April 29th., 1923," is Mrs. Pruden—this has been a 
fairly open secret for some time. And in 1923 Dr. Walter Franklin 
Prince, on July 20th., in New York and on December 11th., in Cin- 
cinnati, had two sittings with this medium, of which he has told us some- 
thing.” He has not pretended to give us a complete account; he has 
not even pretended to be talking about Mrs. Pruden at all, but rather to 
be reviewing my book of the preceding reference. Nevertheless, what he 
tells us is of interest and value for purposes of comparison. 

It is, indeed, rather extraordinary that comparison of adequately 
held and adequately reported séances by adequate authorities should b: 
possible on such a liberal basis in Mrs. Pruden’s case. We have, here 
in America, a good number of professional mediums who frown upon 
the purposes and procedures of psychic research, and who make an 
earnest effort to confine their sittings to those who are convinced alike 
of the validity and the spirit origin of the manifestations. Mrs. Pruden 
is but one of these: John Slater and Pierre Keeler and Mrs. Wriedt 
and “ Bill” Hart are others whose names come to mind on the spur of 
the moment. The present writer is far from criticizing these and others 


1 My Psychic Adventures, Chap. IX. 
2 Jour. A. 8. P. R., June, 1924, pp. 427-433. 
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of their ilk for their unwillingness to place their mediumships on the 
operating table of science. He feels that they greatly over-estimate 
the objectionable characteristics of scientific examination by a proper 
investigator; but in view of the dismal record of the past, he cannot 
blame them for that. He feels that in the future, and in the fairly 
close future, many more mediums of presumptive validity will come 
to understand that the dead past can be permitted to bury its dead in 
that respect, and that they can safely place their services at the dis- 
posal of bodies like the American and British Societies, the National 
Laboratory, the Institut Métapsychique, etc., etc. But until they do, 
many mediumships of potential value cannot be adequately judged at 
all, and many others can only be judged in the fragmentary and 
admittedly unsatisfactory fashion of the present discussion. The excuse 
for attempting any estimate of Mrs. Pruden is that her mediumship 
will be part of the history, and that the interests of future science 
demand, in such a prominent case, the best contemporary statement 
which circumstances will allow. With five sittings by four different 
obesrvers, it seems that we are in a position to make at least a first 
approximation to such an estimate of this medium. 

Let us first check the five reports against one another as they deal 
with the direct physical facts.’ In one instance we have a table of 
width equal to its length (H); in the four other it is of such narrowness 
as to present objectionable features in the way of possible fraudulent 
operation, as we shall see below. In two instances there are cleats 
across the two ends (P, B; I take this opportunity to state specifically 
that these cleats were present at my sitting), but not along either side; 
in a third instance there are cleats along both ends and the side oppo- 
site the medium (C); the fourth report, the one (H) involving the only 
recorded use of a table of adequate width, finds this table with no cleats 
at all, on any side, but with diagonal legs that cross. We are not told 
whether the table was so laid that the legs were at the ends or at the 
sides, but they would probably have been in the medium’s way at the 
sides, so we may assume them to have been at the ends. Always the 
table is covered with a cloth that reaches the floor on the side opposite 
the medium; in at least one instance (H) this draping is not so com- 
plete on the side where Mrs. Pruden is to sit. 


With B, P and C the psychic occupied a rocking chair; with H an 


3 In this connection, I shall refer to the four reports by means of the following 
Initials: 

Price in March Journal: H. 

Carrington in this Journal: C. 

Prince in Journal of 1924: P. 

Bird in My Psychic Adventures: B. 
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arm-chair. In one of P’s sittings, that held in the medium’s home, this 
rocker was of extreme lowness; in the other it was not so low. In my 
sitting, held in her home, I think it probable that another chair was 
used than the one which P found to put the medium so alarmingly close 
to the floor; for the reading of my questions and the knotting of my 
handkerchief called equally for me to consider this feature, and I did 
not find it quite so obvious that the medium could reach the floor. C’s 
experience agrees strongly with mine at this point. There are four 
different impressions among the four reporters regarding the degree 
to which the psychic’s feet may have been under the table; but I think 
we are all agreed that, whether under or outside during the bulk of the 
séance, her position at an angle to the table was such as to make it a 
simple matter for her to put one of them under. 

In my sitting, the medium sat with her left hand visible and idle on 
top of the table throughout, save when it was engaged in a legitimate 
occupation. C and H report it in her lap, visible to C and not to H. 
P’s experience at this point agrees with mine. H stresses the existence 
of a large window at her back; in my sitting she was half facing a bay 
window, at rather close quarters, and the light tended to shine in my 
face rather than in hers; P and C give no report on this feature. 

In the presence of C, P and B, the medium talks continususly, 
keeping her eyes fixed the while upon the investigator’s eyes, or at 
least upon his face. H does not mention this factor, which may have 
been the less marked because of the presence of two other sitters. 
Sitting in the rocking chair, she rocked continuously (though of course 
gently) back and forth for P and (I speak now from memory, not from 
the text of my report) only intermittently for me; C does not mention 
this item at all, and we must infer that it was not present to any note- 
worthy extent. 

All the sitters in question are agreed that the slates are wholly 
innocent, Were there any question of this, we find that both C and B 
were permitted to take slates away with them, carrying messages just 
as these were received in the séance-room. Indeed, while Abbott’s 
manual of fraudulent mediumship stresses, here as in other connections, 
the role of apparatus and the wide choice of design available, it is not 
my experience that one finds apparatus at all freely in use by fake 
mediums. By conjurers engaged in “ duplicating ” séance-room mani- 
festations, yes; by mediums engaged in fooling their patrons, em- 
phatically no. 


H tells us that the pencil was some %4 inch long; speaking again 
from memory, I should put mine inside a half-inch. C and P do not 
estimate this element. But P’s unpublished memoranda indicate that 
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his New York séance was held quite impromptu, in the absence of any 
intent to sit; that no pencil was available; and that the lack was made 
good by breaking a hole in one half of the slate and using a chip of 
the material itself, in lieu of a pencil. In common with the B and H 
sittings, then, we must infer that this “ pencil” was so long that it 
could not normally stand up, inside the closed slate, at a sufficient angle 
to be written with. Yet H tells us that his pencil showed indisputable 
evidence of having been used for the writing; I can say as much, from 
memory; C tells me the same story; and doubtless P’s observations 
would check up, here. It would seem that, to maintain the theory of 
genuine supernormal action, we should be forced to picture the pencil 
or the slate or both as dematerialized to the point where they can 
occupy the same space, simultaneously ; and I think this is something 
toward which we will display a pretty relentless skepticism. 

The spirit penmanship is abominable, and like myself, neither P 
nor C could read it without large aid from Mrs. Pruden. All three of 
us were satisfied that we were not being imposed upon in the reading; 
that the text really did say what the lady read it as saying. P’s report 
carries the sharp implication that her ability to read the script so 
readily suggests conscious authorship by Mrs. Pruden. This of course 
is hasty; for after fifty years of practice, one ought to be able to read 
with speed and accuracy the writing of a very Greeley. 

Many of the messages are long enough to overflow upon the second 
“page” inside the slate. When this happens, C and I agree in dis- 
cussing the case though neither of 
All I can say is — reports mentions the wi the 
that this tari pinion on one leaf is inverted with 
in eheterh tie respect to that on the other. Both 

leaves read down from the central, 
will take a spurt enter : 

unged edge to the free outer ones; 
and big things 

or else both read from the outer edges 
down to the inner hinge. I annex 
Y a sketch to clarify this matter; it 
Jeag Suno} is wholly diagrammatic, and does not 








peustrtdwmoo purport to be a reproduction of any 
—98 9q [TT 3S0m message as actually delivered. 
8uy USsUM PEeZTTBeI In all five sittings cited, all the 


eq 093 puNnog sueB sitters (one, two or three persons) 


were obliged to sit at the side of the 


table opposite Mrs. Pruden. Her 
best friends admit that this is her universal custom, that no sitter is 


ever tolerated in a quarter of the room whence he could see what the 
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medium is doing beneath the table level. There can be no adequate 
reason for this, on any basis of validity: unless one put it in the same 
category with the cessation of Frau Silbert’s sub-table manifestations * 
when Mr. Price occupies a place of vision. The theory would appar- 
ently have to be that the spirit operators can not, or must not, permit 
mortal eyes to see too much of their work. 


4 The reference is to a manuscript which will appear in these columns at an 
early date, and which will carry a cross-reference to this page. 


[To be continued | 


SOME EARLY WORKS ON FALSE MEDIUMSHIP 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Byron once wrote: “ Fools are my theme, let satire be my song,” 
and I have often wondered if these words were inspired by his obser- 
vations of the amazing credulity apparent among all classes of the 
community when an interest is acquired in the many phases of 
the occult. 

If there were no fools, there would be few fraudulent mediums, and 
psychical researchers would have an easy task. The art of boob- 
catching is as “ old as the hills ”; and although mediumship as we know 
it today is comparatively modern (dating from the time of the Fox 
Sisters of Hydesville), miracle-mongers have been swindling their dupes 
throughout the ages. The ancient Greek priests made a science of 
deception, and their temples stand today as monuments of charla- 
tanry and artifice far and away in advance of anything the modern 
psychic faker dare construct for purposes of deception. Hero of 
Alexandria exposed these priestly tricksters—who called their assis- 
tants “ mediums ” and “ prophetesses ”—hundreds of years ago, and 
gave the world an illustrated account’ of the working of their oracles, 
their bleeding statues, their talking gods, their fire-spitting and food- 
consuming idols, and the many mechanical contrivances with which the 
keepers of the temples deluded their followers. It is still possible to 





1 Spiritalia, Ed. Alex Georgi, Urbino, 1592. For translation, see The Pneumatics 
of Hero of Alexandria, by Bennett Woodcroft, London, 1851. 
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see the syphons, tubes, vaults, secret doors, chambers, and speaking- 
tubes by means of which they fooled the masses in ancient Greece. 
Though the modern “ oracle” does not now hand out her prophecies 
enigmatically expressed in hexameter verses, the sayings and auto- 
matic writings of some mediums of today follow the ancient model in 
that they require all the interpretation that can be found for them. 

Deception was an essential element in the cults of Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, and some of the apparatus used would do credit to a con- 
juring emporium of the present day . In Tutankhamen’s tomb, recently 
despoiled at Luxor, was found a papyrus written by an Egyptian 
soothsayer or “medium” guaranteeing eternal peace to his royal 
master. The fact that the “ guarantee” lasted but three thousand 
years is not, the reader will agree, the fault of the medium. 

Coming to modern historical times, we have records of many charla- 
tans who by means of a little conjuring and a pretence to occult 
knowledge, very easily abstracted money from the vacuous guilelessness 
of what our American friends would call the “ suckers.” But even in 
the very early days these impostors were sometimes caught out, and 
I will give the reader an account of what happened to one “ medium ” 
who was “ exposed ” in 1561. 

If all mediums today are “ rogues and vagabonds” according to 
the English law, they are very seldom punished as such. The only 
exception is when a burly policeman poses as a love-sick swain and 


visits some ignorant clairvoyant whose normal vision is so poor that 
she fails to penetrate the disguise of the emissary of the law—and 
pays for it accordingly. But in the sixteenth century the punishments 
for these minor crimes were usually very severe, the pillory forming 
part of the penance. 


In 1561 Francis Coxe, a wandering magician, “ medium” and 
miracle worker was put in the “ pyllorye in Chepesyde” after being 
accused of “* certayne sinistral and develish artes.” He was ordered 
also to “ retract ” and confess his fraud in various parts of London. 
We should have known very little of this gentleman except for the fact 
that he had the temerity to print his confession under the title of 
The Unfained Retraction of Francis Coxe, which he uttered at the 
Pillery in Chepesyde and elswhere, according to the Council’s Com- 
andment, the 25th of June 1561. Apparently, Francis found the 
publishing business more profitable than the “ medium” game, for in 
the same year he brought out another black letter volume entitled: 
A Short Treatise, Declaring the Detestable Wickedness of Magical 
Sciences as Necromancie, Conjurations, Curious Astrologie, etc., one 
of the very earliest exposures of fraudulent mediumship. 
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If there were sixteenth century books revealing the tricks of the 
occult there were also works of the same period giving precise informa- 
tion for the acquisition of pseudo-supernormal powers. One of these 
books is called Congestorium Artificiose Memorie and was issued by 
John Romberch, of Venice, in 1533. This remarkable work gives de- 
tailed instructions to the reader to enable him to acquire an abnormal 
memory for what we should now call mediumistic purposes. By 
Romberch’s system of mnemonics it is possible to give one glance at 
a page of printed type, and immediately after repeat from memory, 
word for word, the contents of the page. By the same method, it is 
possible to memorize the order of a newly-shuffled pack of tarot cards, 
after having seen once only the order in which the cards are placed. 

It was owing to the realization of the fact that the “ phenomena ” 
of the alleged “ witches ” who were burnt, drowned, and tortured in the 
sixteenth century were a mixture of superstition, trickery, and lies, 
that the witch-finder found his occupation gone. And it is mainly due 
to the publication of the first book on conjuring in the English language 
that attention was drawn to the futility and inhumanity of treating 
the village idiot as if he were the special instrument of Beelzebub. 

One of the greatest books extant dealing with the frauds of char- 
latans, enchanters, “ mediums ”, astrologers and occult tricksters of 
all kinds is Reginald Scot’s The Discoverie of Witchcraft, published in 
London in 1584, which, as I have said, is the earliest printed book 
published in. England to give full particulars, directions, and _illus- 
trations for performing conjuring tricks as we know them today. 

Reginald Scot, a scion of a good old Kentish family, lived in a 
district then almost as infamous for its witches as Lancashire was in 
somewhat later days. An independent thinker, his spirit was stirred 
within him at the absurdity and cruelty of the proceedings against 
the “ witches ” of the period. But having delivered his mind on that 
subject, he launches out into methodical but most miscellaneous dis- 
quisitions—in which he displays immense erudition and research—on 
fiends, false deities, “idols of the gentiles,” spirits of all shades, 
apparitions, astrologers’ miracles, charms, incantations, tricks of the 
clairvoyants, fraudulent methods of fortune tellers, and exposes every 
phase of false mediumship. If this book were a modern publication, it 
would be a remarkable production; the fact that it was issued nearly 
three hundred and fifty years ago makes it of supreme interest and 
furnishes ample evidence that occult impostors have flourished from 
time immemorial. James I. wrote a fierce and scurrilous “ reply sill 





2 Demonologie, in forme of a Dialogue. 4to. Edinburgh Printed by Robert 
Walde-graue, 1597. 
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to the Discoverie and caused it to be burned by the common hangman. 
The book also called forth indignant replies and refutations from learned 
divines and others, who accounted it nothing less than blasphemy to 
disbelieve in the reality of witchcraft. The work is interesting as 
having been very widely read by Scot’s contemporaries, and as having 
been studied by Shakespeare, Middleton, S. Harsnet (afterwards 
Archbishop of York) Stevens, Malone, Douce, Sir Walter Scott, and 
many others, who refer to it as an eminently learned, suggestive, and 
curious book. What Scot’s Discoverie is to England, Pierre Massé’s 
De Vimposture et tromperie des diables, devins, enchanteurs, sorciers 

. et autres . . . qui abusent le peuple (Paris 1579) is to France, 
and it is possible that Scot consulted the earlier work. Both works 
were devoted to the enlightenment of the multitude as to the tricks of 
the charlatans and the occult follies of the day. Persons found reading 
Massé’s book were incarcerated in the Bastille! 

Another work of immense value in the condemnation of psychic 
impostors is John Webster’s Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft (Lon- 
don 1677). Webster attempted to prove that all the alleged miracles 
produced through witches or other “mediums” were the tricks of 
charlatans, mountebanks. conjurers or idiots, He thought it high time 
that public credulity caught its brakes. 

The number of books known to have been written on false medium- 
ship and tricks of all kinds is almost beyond belief. My own library— 
the largest in the world on the subject—contains about five thousand 
volumes dealing with every form of deception and mediumistic trickery. 
I make this statement, in order to impress upon my readers the diffi- 
culties with which psychical researchers are faced. It is an unpleasant 
fact that what we call Spiritualism is, and always has been, mixed with 
a great deal of fraud, which necessitates that psychic investigators be 
fully educated in the detection of the false phenomena from the real. 

The fact that one is a great scientist will not help him in discover- 
ing how the simplest conjuring trick is done. He will be as impressible 
as wax in the hands of a dishonest medium. The trained scientist will 
score in the application of apparatus to the recording of physical 
phenomena; but he will often fail in detecting means by which his 
apparatus can be made to give false readings. 

We are indebted indirectly to Friedrich Franz (Anton) Mesmer 
for much of the spurious phenomena recorded during the last hundred 
years. It was about the year of Swedenborg’s death, 1772, that 
Mesmer, an Austrian physician, began his investigation into the curative 
properties of the magnet, and what was known as “ animal magnetism ” 
generally; and it was he who discovered the power of inducing the 
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**mesmeric trance” or what we should now call the hypnotic trance. 
He also discovered the extraordinary effects that suggestion can pro- 
duce in disease, a well-established fact developed in modern times by 
Coué. Being driven from Vienna he went to Paris (1778) where he 
took the city by storm until discredited by a government commission. 
He died in obscurity in 1816. ; 

Though it has since been found that there was considerable truth 
in his many claims, Mesmer, like Dr. Albert Abrams (of “ magic box ” 
fame), was a showman of the first water and had all the attributes of 
the charlatan. Like Abrams, (who wanted something to sell) his 
“cure” consisted of an imposing mass of electrical apparatus con- 
tained in a chest, though the commission appointed to examine his 
claims found that no electrical effect whatever could be produced! 





Since Mesmer’s experiments, the phenomenon of hypnotism has 
been exploited by every charlatan who pretended he had occult powers: 
and “ mesmerism” or “hypnotism” has been the ready explanation 
of the simplest conjuring trick or sleight-of-hand, from the mythical 
Indian rope trick to the three-card problem set by the affable gentle- 
man one meets in the race train. 

Some months ago Professor A. J. Clark, of London University, gave 
a most amusing lecture before the Royal Society of Medicine, on the 
subject of “ Universal Cures ” and various forms of quackery, psychic 
and otherwise. Professor Clark mentioned the case of James Graham, 
who had studied medicine in Edinburgh, and in 1780 came to London 
and converted a large house in the Adelphi into one of the most amazing 
palaces of quackery that has ever been known. This “temple of 
health ” was furnished with the most lavish ornateness; statues, armor, 
paintings, immense pillars and globes of glass, plates of burnished steel, 
and electrical apparatus of every description were included. In the 
Grand Apollo Apartment the patient sat upon a throne under a crown 
from which electrical discharges were produced. 

I could name hundreds of other works exposing the tricks of the 
charlatans and quacks. In our published Bibliography’ of such books 
we give particulars of about a thousand of the most important. Some 
of the attacks launched against the mediums are remarkable for the 
credulity shown by the writers as to what a conjurer can do. The 

















phenomena of the mediums pale into insignificance in comparison with 
what the conjurers say they can do or have done. And the credulity 
of the conjurer as to what a medium can do under test conditions is 
simply amazing. To hear some magicians talk about the conditions 








3 Revelations of a Spirit Medium. Edited by Harry Price and E. J. Dingwall, 
London, Kegan Paul, 1922. 
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obtaining at séances (of which they know nothing) one would imagine 
that psychic investigators were deaf, dumb, and blind, and suitable 
candidates for a lunatic asylum. 

Before me is a specimen of the silly rubbish written about mediums 
which shows an invincible ignorance on the part of the writer which is 
ludicrous. It is taken from a popular magical quarterly* and is typical 
of the stuff that is dished out to magicians: 


Tue Latest STunt. 


* Continuing the subject, a novel explanation is suggested as to the 
method adopted by one latter-day medium. In this instance, not only 
are the hands firmly held, but members of the committee can make 
sure that the medium’s head and feet are practically still. Notwith- 
standing these precautions, a tambourine rattles, luminous cards are 
levitated and so forth—the items being on a table some thirty inches 
from the medium. These manifestations are said to be produced with 
the aid of a cleverly-contrived minute telescopic tube. The smallest tube 
is closed at the end and fitted with three short lengths of piano wire, 
the extreme tips of the wires beings bent into hooks. When closed, this 
tiny telescope can be concealed in the mouth. During the medium’s 
spasmodic or stertorous breathing, the appliance is brought to a 
position between the lips and a series of puffs causes the tube to elon- 
gate; it will be remembered that the final tube is closed at the end. The 
luminous cards may now be raised via the piano wires, as though held 
on a toasting fork; or the table-cloth may be pulled with the hooks. 
The effects over, the medium causes the telescope to collapse by continu- 
ous inhalation.” 

Never again let us talk about the credulity of the Spiritualists! 
If the above “ explanation ” could be accepted as a true one, it would 
be a “ phenomenon ” equal to any recorded in the history of psychical 
research. An indetectable “minute tube” held in the mouth and 
capable of rattling a tambourine thirty inches away from the medium 
would be a “ miracle” of the first order. And can anyone imagine a 
committee, outside a lunatic asylum, not noticing that the medium, puff- 
ing and blowing, had his mouth full of steels tubes and fish-hooks by 
means of which he was “ pulling the table cloth”! And of course, all 
the best investigators insist on having table-cloths at test sittings! And 
the medium who could secrete a piano wire “ toasting-fork ” in his 
mouth (not to mention the thirty inches of steel tubing) would deserve 
all the kudos he got out of it. What do the conjurers hope to gain by 
publishing such lying drivel? 


—_— 


* Magic Wand, London, March-May, 1925, p. 1. 
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But, fortunately, some expert and famous magicians have investi- 
gated for themselves and are convinced that phenomena do occur, 
through certain persons and under certain conditions, which are not 
explainable by any principle of legerdemain. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS IN PSYCHO-DYNAMICS 


BY KENNEN D. HERMAN 


In a work, entitled, “Our Hidden Forces,” dealing with certain 
results reported (Emden Prize) to the French Academy of Sciences, 
Prof. Emile Boirac describes what is termed the “ Moutin test,” dis- 
covered by Dr. Moutin of Boulogne-sur-Seine, who is characterized as 
‘a well-known observer and experimenter of the highest order.” This 
test is said to be “ a reactive one which can be applied easily without 
the subject’s knowledge, almost without attracting his attention, and 
which will reveal his latent susceptibility, positive or negative, with 
reference to psychical influences.” Briefly, the process is as follows: 
“The experimenter stands behind the person in whom he wishes to 
determine the sensibility, and applies against his back, on a level with 
the shoulder-blades, the palms of his two hands, fully extended, the two 
thumbs meeting over one of the vertebre of the spinal column. After 
a few seconds of application, the hands are slowly drawn backward. 
If the person follows the movement of the hands, to which his back 
seems to adhere, or which appear to attract it with an irresistible 
force, he can be considered as ‘ presenting the sign of Moutin ’.” 

During the last two years, it was possible for me to try this ex- 
periment on more than one hundred persons, of both sexes and all ages, 
and there were few who did not experience some effect—though often- 
times slight—elderly folks showing a much weaker response, as a rule. 
But it frequently happened that there was no “ attraction ” at all; but 
other unexpected results occurred that persisted in the same subject 
upon repetition, whether the person did or did not know what was 
expected. 

Among the first subjects was a young man 36 years old, a scientist, 
keen-minded and alert, and in good health. I was standing behind him 
with hands on his back, according to the Moutin process, and expecting 
such results (if any), he knowing nothing about such matters or of 
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what was intended. After about 30 seconds, the hands were gradually 
withdrawn to a distance of about a foot, but no reaction was noted. 
In former experiments, it had been observed that some, though evincing 
no “ attraction,” experienced an uncomfortable drawing sensation be- 
tween the shoulders, often shrugging them and rubbing the spot with 
the hand. So the subject was asked if he felt a sensation of any kind, 
to which he casually replied, “ No, nothing but vour hands on my 
back.” ‘* Hands on your back?” I queried. “ Yes,” said he, “ aren’t 
your hands on my back?” “ No,” I replied, and he looked around in 
utter amazement to see me standing with hands at least a foot away. 
Still he said it felt as though they were on him. Going farther back- 
ward, the effect diminished until at about a yard it ceased. 

This experiment has been frequently repeated on various persons 
after first instructing the subject to inform me when the hands were 
taken off his back. The distance at which the sensation of contact 
(light pressure) ceased varied with different persons from that of 
immediate separation up to the full distance of the room. Many times 
a subject, all the while thinking the hands were on his back, has been 
left standing out in the middle of a room full of guests while the 
operator was back against the wall for fully a minute; and such sub- 
jects were greatly chagrined when attention was called to the circum- 
stances by some of the spectators. An additional sensation of coolness, 
varmth, or tingling is often experienced and remarked upon. One per- 
son, over an extended period of experimenting, repeatedly experienced 
stimulation of the peripheral heat nerves to such an extent that, when- 
ever the hands were brought within about five or six inches of the back, 
the subject would draw away exclaiming that they were like “a ball of 
fre.” In order to let “ suggestion ” have a chance to do as much, the 
subject was told what was expected in the way of “ attraction,” but it 
never occurred. This has often been the case with others. In some 
instances, the intensity of the sensations appears to decrease with 
increase of distance. 

One of the best demonstrations of the Moutin test was produced on 
alady of 35 years. At a distance of ten feet, it was possible to draw 
her backward so strongly that she exclaimed, “O, you are pulling me 
over’ and she had to step backward to keep from falling. This 
reaction was produced several times, though the subject had observed 
where I was. She was in no wise alarmed, nor was she superstitious. 
Distance made no apparent difference on this occasion. It was found 
that the hands were unnecessary—that the reaction could be brought 
about just as well by the concentrated will (not gritting the teeth and 
lenching the fists). With hands in my pocket, the subject was drawn 
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backward or released, according as I concentrated or relaxed. This 
fact has been demonstrated many times with this person and others, but 
seldom as well as on this particular occasion. Of course, the subject 


can interpose his own will and prevent the reaction whenever desired— 
not being enslaved in any way, as is so often feared by many people. 

Results vary from time to time with the same person. On on 
occasion, a subject, who, for weeks, repeatedly showed no effect, re- 
sponded admirably by “ attraction.” 

One evening the Moutin process was tried on a young lady subject, 
in the presence of a number of friends. She was instructed to tell me 
when my hands were taken off her back.. After several seconds, as they 
were gradually withdrawn, she began to follow, as if pulled by an invis- 
ible cord; but she said nothing, still thinking they were on her back. 
When the hands were about three inches away from her, she began to 
lose her balance, threw her arms up in the air, screamed aloud, and then 
in embarrassment threw herself down in an armchair, burying her face 
in her hands. She afterwards said there was a strong “ drawing” in 
her back, between the shoulders, and that it felt “ as cold as a piece of 
ice,” and that that was what scared her. I was never able to produce 
the result again, though moderate “ attraction ” 
she would never again be quite so passive. 


resulted. Of course, 


On another occasion, the following experiment was performed with 
two friends. Without their knowing what was intended, and merely 
instructing them to be quiet and relaxed, I repaired to the rear room 
of the house, with two closed apartments between us, and there mentally 
chose one of the persons, and, for about three minutes, willed that she 
should feel in her right arm, from the elbow to the hand, a tingling 
sensation followed by anesthesia. Coming back in their presence, I 
inquired, “ Well, what do you know?” The one I had selected said, 
**T know my right arm tingled all through here,” as she rubbed it from 
the elbow to the hand, “ and then it got numb.” 

From the foregoing and similar experiments, it appears that some- 
times the subject experiences a motion forward (like repulsion) instead 
of backward, and often, instead of these effects, or in addition thereto, 
a tingling sensation, or a coolness, or warmth—sometimes of extreme 
heat (even becoming unbearable)—is felt. In other words, some experl- 
ence the effect in motion, some as a light pressure (hands still pressing 
back), and others as pain, heat, or cold. 

What takes place seems to be this:—There is a force emanating 
from the operator that excites the senses of touch, pain, heat, or cold. 
In other instances the force would seem to excite certain nerve centers 
that produce muscular contractions, as well as possibly affecting the 
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This processes of the labyrinth and of the hindbrain that have to do with the 
but equilibrium, thus urging the subject forward or backward, or producing ” 
ject the sidewise swaying that sometimes occurs. In other words, it appears 
d— that the force of an external self is exercising certain bodily functions 
of a subject through his nervous mechanism, which is sufficiently freed 
on from the inhibiting influences of the subject’s own will, while he is re- 
re- laxed and receptive. Of course, we cannot say there may not be a 
degree of attraction or repulsion, since this force, manifested by that 
ject, peculiar organization called a living being, seems to be of a two- 
1 me phase nature. 
they As in the experiments described in this Journal for February, 1926, 
avis- not only does excitation occur, but inhibition, resulting in anesthesia, 
ack. is also produced. In many cases, it has been possible completely to 
n to relieve, within a few moments, severe pains of burns, wounds, headache, 
then and what is commonly called rheumatism and neuritis. Passes or laying 
face on of hands were found to be unnecessary when one concentrated prop- 
* in erly. But, as in all experiments having to do with this life force, in 
ne al which a subject and an operator are concerned, it must not be forgotten 
duce that success depends upon both persons, and that people are not 
urse, necessarily any more alike in their psychical qualifications than they 
are physically. 
with The following experiments suggest something of the nature of a 
erely refractory period, fatigue of nerve cells operated upon, or inhibitory 
room processes aroused. 
tally JANUARY 4, 1924 
t she Presentation of hands (within about six inches of surface) at base 
gling of head or at shoulders for Moutin or allied effect. The author operat- 
wis. I ing in all instances. 
said, 
from Subject, Miss R. 


Applying both hands at base of head resulted in pronounced sway 
some- backward. 


stead Applying both hands at shoulders resulted in pronounced sway 
ereto, backward. 


treme Applying right hand at base of head resulted in pronounced sway 


<peri- backward. 


'ssIng Then no reaction could be obtained at either place in any manner. 
ating Subject, Mrs. Pog 
cold. 


Right hand at base of head resulted in a strong “ drawing” 
enters sensation. 


ig the Left hand at base of head produced no effect. 
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Right hand below (about central over the seventh cervical vertebra) 
produced no effect. 

Left hand below (about central over the seventh cervical vertebra) 
produced a strong “ drawing” sensation. 

Then both hands above or below, or singly, did nothing. 


Subject, Mr. > 


Left hand at base of head drew him back. 

Right hand at base of head sent him forward. 

Then left hand at base of head (second time) did nothing. 

Then both hands at base of head (first time) sent him forward. 

Then right hand at base of head (second time) did nothing. 

Then both hands or singles at base of head did nothing. 

It should be noted, not only that each hand produced effects oppo- 
site to those by the other; but that when they were first presented, 
singly or paired, without regard to order of succession, the reaction 
occurred ; but not on a second presentation. I may also remark, at this 
point, that in the present as well as in my February contribution, the 
results obtained are not at all peculiar to me; they have been obtained 
by many others with degrees of success varying for different experi- 
menters and for different times. 

It appears that the force here involved may function even on in- 
organic substance. On the strength of a suggestion by Prof. Boirac, 
in his work mentioned above, the following experiment was performed 
on December 29, 1923, with the Mrs. A mentioned in the automatism 
tests of my February article. The person knew nothing whatever about 
such matters as this, it was the first time I had ever met her, and the 
experiment was performed, upon my suggestion, within about ten min- 
utes after arrival. 

On a smooth piece of dark-stained, unvarnished wood (about six 
tuches by 8 inches and about an eighth of an inch thick), which was 
used for a desk drawer partition, the left hand of Mrs. A was placed, 
palm down, with my right hand flat on top of hers. After about 5 
minutes, we slowly lifted our hands together, and the board clung to 
her hand (the one in contact) as if viscous. Bringing the hands on up, 
one side of the board gradually fell away until, at a height of about a 
foot, it hung down vertically (like an endgate) clinging edgewise to thi 
palm of her hand, and remained so for about ten seconds before it 
dropped. If the board had clung horizontally, it might be contended 
that the adhesion was due to perspiration, but it was not so. Thi 
result was produced in full light and in the presence of three witnesses. 


It has never been possible for me to reproduce this phenomenon ; but if 
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2 
we knew all the laws of our being, we would perhaps know the reason 
for subsequent failures. 

The author mentioned above suggests that some people are “ strong 
radiators of the psychic force,” and that some have the power of “ fix- 
ation, rendering it viscous ” and charging substances therewith; and 
he offers, as a working hypothesis, that, if two such typical persons 
operate as was done above, such results may be obtained. The results 
were certainly obtained once; and, for elucidation, demand the same 
treatment as any other phenomena of Nature, viz., reason, observation, 
and experiment. 

Repeating certain experiments of Boirac and Colonel de Rochas on 
the exteriorization of the sensitiveness, it was found, with reference to 
causing pain to the subject by pinching at a distance from the body or 
over a glass of water previously held by the subject, that the effect 
could be produced just as well by merely willing the fact, without 
“pinching the air” or using the water. It would seem that there is a 
subtle force that operates, according to mental processes, to accomplish 
the result, and that the mere act of pinching, in itself, had nothing to 
do with the reaction. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Mr. Stanley De Brath, M. I. C. E., who needs no introduction to 
the readers of this Jowrnal, writes me a long and interesting letter 
a propos my recent articles on photographic faking. Mr. De Brath 
is one of the very few scientific spiritualists, and in his experiments 
with photographic and other mediums he takes nothing for granted, 
but endeavors to see that the séances are conducted under test 
conditions. 


In referring to Moss, recently exposed, he says: “* In Moss’s case 


I always suspected his reasons for having possession of the packet of 
photographie plates for ‘ magnetization.’ I had only four experiments 
with him, and at the third I felt confident of trickery and therefore did 
exactly what Mr. Barlow did: I reversed his plates in the slide and as 
I expected, the ‘extra’ came out reversed. While I was considering 
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how he knew the right way up, Mr. Barlow discovered the filed edge, 
which made further work by me superfluous.” 

It will be remembered that Mr. De Brath obtained through Hope, 
the photographic medium, an “ extra ” of Dr. Geley which certainly is 
an excellent likeness of the late director of the Institut Métapsychique. 
The conditions under which the photograph was taken, as described by 
Mr. De Brath, appear to be good. But this gentleman has had many 
sittings with Hope, and I think the account which he gives (see 
page 251) of those at Hulham House’ will interest the readers of 
the Journal. 

Mr. Stanley De Brath’s words are entitled to every consideration. 
He is a very old and experienced photographer and his training as an 
engineer should be a guarantee that the methods he employed were 
exact. William Hope is an enigma. It is reasonable to assume that if 
any person suddenly became aware of the fact that he was possessed 
of powers similar to those claimed for Hope, he would at once rush off 
to the Royal Society—or similar authoritative body—and implore 
them to investigate his claims and set the seal of science on his phenom- 
ena. By doing this, the arguments, suspicions, jeers and gibes of sev- 
enty years would be swept away in a day. In half an hour Hope 
could revolutionize the world if that half-hour were spent among the 
right people; but he does not seem able to do this, and he is not singular 
in this respect. Scientists are not so bigoted or vindictive as they 
were. Much water has flowed under London Bridge sinte Sir Ray 
Lankester prosecuted Slade for alleged trickery; and scientists ar 
now only too eager to have the opportunity of experimenting with 
persons possessed of psychic powers. As Professor Richet recently re- 
marked in his valedictory address, it is only a matter of time before 
metapsychics will come to be regarded as one of the approved sciences. 

+ + * + * 

Two men, six women, and four young girls, members of the Order 
of Our Lady of Tears at Bordeaux—some of them people of good 
standing—are the chief figures in an extraordinary episode at the 
village of Bombon, near Melun (Seine-et-Marne Department). 

Declaring that a local abbé, named Desnoyers, was possessed of an 
“evil spirit,” and had practiced hypnotism, through which ill had be- 
fallen their families, they made a special journey across France in 
order to whip the “ evil spirit ” out of him. 

They carried out the whipping in the sacristy of the abbé’s church 
after the celebration of Mass. After blinding the abbé with pepper; 


‘A sort of spiritualists’ sanatorium-cum-boarding-house where the alleged spirit, 
“Dr. Beale,” diagnoses and gives advice to the “patients” who stay at the 
house. —H. P. 
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they bound and gagged him, tore off some of his clothes and, with a 
knotted rope, lashed him until he was bleeding profusely. The cries of 
the abbé brought the gendarmes to the scene. His condition was so 
bad that a doctor had to be summoned immediately. 

The Order figured in a similar incident in 1920, when a Syrian priest 
was attacked because, they declared, he was “ torturing ” the founder 
of the Order, a young woman named Marie Mesmin, who lives in 
Bordeaux. On this occasion a stockbroker, a detective-inspector, and a 
hank clerk were each sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and a 
joint fine of 500 francs. Mesmin accused the Syrian priest (whose 
name was Sapounghi) of trying to deprive her of a miraculous image of 
the Virgin, which wept and had prophetic gifts. When he failed she 
said he subjected her to untold suffering. ‘“ An invisible mouth” bit 
her, and she was assailed by terrible temptations, some of a homicidal 
nature. One of the methods she attributed to him was the ancient one 
of sticking pins and needles into a wax model of herself. Her four 
followers, after a struggle with the Syrian priest lasting three-quarters 
of an hour, bound him and took away a large number of letters, and 
also articles with which it was declared he had carried out his sorceries. 
The Order has since been prohibited by the Church authorities. 

A fervent believer in Mesmin’s power declared during the war that 
soldiers to whom she gave sacred medallions were immune from enemy 
bullets, bombs, and shells. 

Soon after, the Prefect of the Gironde inquired into another alleged 
outrage by members of the Order of Our Lady of Tears at Bordeaux. 
The victim in this case is said to be a young Bordeaux’ girl named Rose 
Moreau. She is stated to have been flogged and imprisoned, In 1921 
four members of the Order were sentenced to terms of imprisonment 
for assaulting a priest who, they said, had inflicted torture on their 
founder by means of witchcraft. The Order is said to have some ad- 
herents in England. At the time of writing, two men and ten women 
have just been tried for participation in the present outrage. The 
two men were sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 

* * * * * 


General Sir James Willcocks, G. C. B., the famous soldier who 
commanded the Northern Army of India from 1910 to 1914 and the 
Indian Army Corps during the Great War, writes a most interesting 
article on Second Sight in the East which was published in the London 
Evening News of January 26th, 1926. Sir James has closely studied 
the Indian native since 1879, in which year he went to India; his stories 
therefore are given at first hand, and include some personal experiences : 

“The psychic mysteries of the East are always a fascinating sub- 
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ject, but how many people there are who smile incredulously at the idea 
that some mortals are endowed with the gift of seeing things in a 
light which to them appears impossible! 7 

“Yet the East holds its secrets and its seers, though the business- 
like West neither understands nor appreciates them. 

* Amongst the seers are men who enjoy the power of second sight, 
and are possessed of psychic knowledge which is exercised not for gain 
or reward but because it is part and parcel of their being and for the 
benefit of their fellow-men. 

“ The heart of a devout Brahmin is as little fathomed by Europeans 
as are the motives of a white man understood by the inhabitants of 
remote South Sea islands. The pious Hindu, whatever he may appear 
to us, is a product of ancient civilization peculiar to India, and one of 
the chief causes of the eternal unrest in that country. 

** We shall never understand him; we can never bring him into the 
Western fold. All we can do is to try and adapt our methods to his 
mentality and acknowledge that in the practical affairs of life, whilst 
maintaining our own standards of justice, we are dealing with men 
many of whom are highly endowed with powers not possessed by us. 

** A Pundit I knew very well years ago, and with whom I had many 
an argument, once said to me: ‘ Your Government is all-powerful ; it is 
just and tries to understand us; but can a tiger and a cow living in the 
same cage, even though separated by strong iron bars, ever come to 
unite their efforts to grasp one another’s viewpoints? ’ 

“ When travelling in India was not the comparatively easy matter 
it is today, a relative of mine who had been able to render material help 
to a Brahmin during the Mutiny was marching with his wife and in- 
fant to a hill station in the Himalayas. The child was very ill and 
they were using every endeavor to reach the cool. 

“When they were still thirty miles from the nearest foothills the 
girl died. There was no medical attendance to be had, but not far away 
dwelt the Brahmin whom the officer had befriended. A Hindu bearer 
who had served for long with him sought out the saintly man, and he at 
once agreed to come and see the infant. 

** After much persuasion the disconsolate mother allowed him to re- 
move the sheet under which lay the body. The Brahmin repeated one 
of his many incantations, relaid the sheet, and said, ‘ Do not bury this 
body before six hours have elapsed’; and then departed. 

“Within that time the mother, who had never left the spot, saw 
the sheet moving, and suddenly the child turned and tried to rise. It 
was not dead. But for the Brahmin it would have been buried alive. 

“ This was told me by the father himself, and I knew the old Hindu 
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well, though to any question of mine his only answer was the equivalent 
of ‘ God is the Master.’ 

“Near Gwalior, in Central India, dwelt a Hindu who possessed 
supernatural powers. By his own people he was believed to have the 
gift of divining the hiding-place of treasure or great valuables, but, 
as usual, the British officials treated his suggestion with contempt. 
I did not! On one occasion I lost an article which I valued highly. 
Everything in my bungalow was turned out, with no result. 

“ Three weeks later I went to see my friend in his own temple and 
asked his help. I described the lost article and the surrounding of my 
quarters, and asked him to come and see for himself. His answer was: 
‘No need to come and see your house; you are a good man who believes 
in my religion. Within two days you will recover your loss.’ 

“TI firmly believed him; the very next morning I was hurrying to 
dress, as I had a duty to perform early, and in my haste I pulled down 
a newspaper from a shelf let into the wall—and from its folds dropped 
my lost treasure. It was not chance! The Brahmin wanted to help 
me. I believed he could do it, and I had my reward. 

“A civilian official of high standing in the Punjab always main- 
tained that the stories told of Indian Yogis and their kind were pure 
inventions or imaginings. 





On one occasion, however, he was a witness 
of what he would have described as a trick had he not been a sufferer 
himself. 

“ A Yogi resided near by, and the natives declared he could make 
a white man obey him if he was given an opportunity of meeting him 
on equal terms. Our high official, of course, would not admit this and 
invited the ascetic to his house. There were three Europeans present, 
all unbelievers, and one of them told me the story. 

“ After compliments and so on, the Europeans asked the Yogi to tell 
them something of his powers, but, as is common in the East, they could 
get nothing out of him. At last he said, ‘If you believe in me, even 
though temporarily, I can do certain things; but if you are only trying 
to humbug me I must go away.’ They assured him that they were in 
earnest and had no other object than to seek information. 

“ At last he said, ‘If you believe in me, give me a ring off one of 
your fingers.’ A ring was handed to him. ‘ Now go to the well ’—(it 
was close by)—‘ say these words ’—(naming them)—‘ and throw it in. 
If you repeat my words the ring will not sink, but if you omit to repeat 
them it is lost.’ 

“One of the three again examined the ring, did as he was bid, and 


rejoined the party. Silence for a few moments. Then said the Yogi, 
‘Now return the ring to your finger.’ 
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** But it is in the well.’ 

** No, it is on you.’ 

“ And, sure enough, on searching his coat the owner found it there. 

** But the arch-unbeliever only laughed and said: ‘ Look here, it is 
pure trickery. Now I will throw it in myself, and if you can prevent 
me I will give you a big reward.’ 

““*¢] wish no reward, Sahib, but do not fail to repeat the words I 
laid down as a sine qua non. If you do this the ring will not sink.’ 

“The ring was thrown into the well, but in his scorn for what he 
called a trick the scoffer did not use the magic words, and the ring was 
temporarily lost. 

** Now there was no trickery in this. What had happened was that 
the Yogi had the power of making the white man who trusted him 
believe he was doing what in reality he was not doing at all; and then, 
when he found a scoffer, he allowed him to do as he pleased—with the 
result that he ‘ had to pay for learning, and he paid.’ ” 


* * * * * 


In a recent Note I gave an account of the libel proceedings brought 
by Frau Maria Vollhart (Frau Rudloff) against Professor Albert Moll, 
who stated that the medium’s séances were “ all trickery.”” Though the 
Berlin court sympathized with Frau Vollhart, Professor Moll was 
acquitted upon the grounds that his scientific zeal had run away with 
him, and that he wrote without malice. Frau Vollhart took the suit to 
a higher tribunal. On January 28th the Berlin Appeal Court—which 
was not at all sympathetic to the medium—re-heard the case, with the 
result that the psychic lost her appeal. Dr. Busch, a university pro- 
fessor, gave his experiences at a series of sittings he had with Frau 
Vollhart and stated that the “ apports ” (flowers, stones, etc.) produced 
were fraudulently introduced by the medium while in a “ semi-conscious 
condition.” 


* * * * * 


Speaking of Germany reminds me that at Leipzig University has 
been founded a chair of conjuring under the direction of Professors 
Klemm and Kohlmann. The apparatus used by ancient and modern 
magicians will form the subject of lectures. The object of the lectures 
is stated to be “ the spread of scientific conjuring entertainments based 
on the latest devices of psychological experience.” 

It will be remembered that it was at Leipzig that the slate-writing 
medium, Slade, confirmed the German astronomer, Professor Zéllner, in 
his theory of the fourth dimension. Slade had fled from London after 
the Lankester-Maskelyne prosecution and ever since those classical 
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experiments with Zéllner, the Leipzigers have always taken an extraor- 
dinary interest in magicians and mediums. The American Seybert 
Commission declared that Zéllner was insane at the time of his ex- 
periments with Slade, but I have personally convinced myself that that 
statement is untrue. I was in Leipzig on September 13th, 1922, and 
lunched at the famous Thiiringer Hof restaurant with a man who at the 
time of the Slade experiments was a young assistant to Zéllner. My 
informant told me that the professor was absolutely normal to the day 
of his death (from a hemorrhage of the brain) on April 25th, 1882. 
Zéllner was an old habitué of the Thiiringer Hof, and we sat at the 
identical table at which the great astronomer wrote, during his meals 
there, a great portion of his Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen, Mention 
of Leipzig reminds me also that Professor Hans Driesch, of Leipzig 
University, has been elected President for 1926 of the British S. P. R. 
Dr. Driesch is a Professor of Philosophy and was Gifford Lecturer at 
Aberdeen University in 1907-8. He will probably give his Presidential 
Address to the Society in the course of a few weeks. 
~ * * * * 

An amusing story, proving that even in these enlightened times the 
belief in witchcraft dies hard, comes from Glastonbury—famous for 
its Abbey and “ Glastonbury Scripts.” 

On Jgnuary 26th, Albert March (77), almsman, applied for a 
summons for witchcraft against another almsman, and summoned Sarah 
Wilkins, the latter’s wife, for assault. Marsh said Wilkins had be- 
witched him and his clock, which ticked three times as loud as usual 
and stopped every night though always wound up. Wilkins, he said, 
came to him as a witch when he sat by the fire. Only his head and beard 
appeared. He spat at Wilkins twice, and he disappeared as a ball of 
smoke. He asserted that the cabbages in the garden were poisoned, 
and that he became ill when he ate them. Both summonses were 
dismissed. 

A similar case occurred at Tipton, in Staffordshire, about the same 
time, where some men were prosecuted for threatening a woman said 
to “ cast spells.” Commenting upon this case, Dr. Frederick Graves, 
writing in the Daily Mail for January 19th, says: 

“There was a time when it was no laughing matter for any lady to 
possess a dark eye, a prominent tooth, or a black cat, especially if 
she did not get on well with her neighbors. But the law makes no 
provisions to-day for dealing drastically with witches, nor are people 
any longer allowed to roast unpopular women on the Continent, as in 


the uncomfortable mediaeval dusk, when no woman was safe and elderly 
ones had to step warily. 
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‘It is hardly possible in these polite and lenient times to realize that 
for centuries Europe literally blazed with witch fires. Sprenger tells 
us that the total execution of witches in Europe must have reached 
the incredible figure of 9,000,000! Prague burnt 1,000 in one year (as 
did Como and Paris) and destroyed 50 in one great fire! We are told 
the smell of witch-burning was scarcely ever out of the air, and the 
fires never out. 

* And that sort of thing went on to a lesser extent in most of the 
cities, for the Bible said, ‘ T’how shalt not suffer a witch to live, and 
they had a way of reading things very literally then. ... A pretty 
state of affairs for the comfortable modern to reflect upon, and per- 
haps a subject better not pursued. 

* Witch-burning has gone, but superstitions still linger with us. 
We fling the spilt salt over the shoulder. We touch wood—a reminder 
of touching the Cross. We avoid the third light. We don’t go under 
a ladder—a relic of Tyburn days. We shirk 13 and dislike starting 
things on Fridays. 

“The fact is that we still have deep in our natures, as a residue of 
prehistoric times, fear of unknown powers. In olden days people be- 
lieved in goblins, vampires, and devils, and the priests devised charms to 
exorcise them. The psychologist says many of our fancies originate 
in the fears of infancy. Buried or suppressed ideas persist in the 
subconscious element of the cerebral grey cells, and in later life crop 
up at the surface as mere reflections. 

“‘ But it is unwise to seek for omens and portents and to put depend- 
ence on charms. The minds has so dominant a power over the body that 
if we believe a thing too strongly it may come about.” 

* . * - * 


Mr. Ernest W. Oaten, Editor of the Two Worlds, the Manchester 
spiritualistic paper, under date January 4th, writes me that it is very 
doubtful if Moss, the fraudulent spirit photographer who was exposed 
by the Birmingham and Midland S. P. R., ever met Hulme, another 
photographic faker, before his (Moss’s) exposure. On page 573 of 
A. S. P. R. Journal (Oct. 1925) I state that Hulme was a pupil of 
Moss’s. Mr. Oaten is certain that they did not meet till the latter left 
the British College of Psychic Science, Ltd., where he worked. It is 
not an important matter, but in the interests of accuracy I am glad 
to make the correction. Mr. Oaten (who was the first to expose him 
in the Two Worlds) has some interesting things to say about Hulme: 
“In the case of Hulme, however, there is not the slightest doubt of 
fraudulent manipulation. I have tried him four times myself, and twice 
by proxy. In each case where his plates were used there have been 
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results, but in the three cases where I provided the plates the results 
were negative although, to all appearances, every condition necessary 
for success was provided. Ii one of my proxy cases, of which you will 
have heard from Miss Scatcherd, he acknowledged the substitution of 
plates. I doubt if he has ever obtained any psychic results. The man 
is still giving sittings, and getting money therefor, and I do not know 
quite what action to take. Only recently he had the effrontery to offer 


me another couple of test sittings.” The brazen cheek of these fakers 
is amazing. 


* * * * * 


Speaking of the present state of spiritualism, Mr. Oaten continues: 
“My own position is very clear. There is a certain percentage of 
psychic phenomena which I am convinced is due to discarnate spirits. 
There is a far larger percentage which may be attributable to quite 
other causes, and I believe the National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search can do a very great deal of work in determining the classification 
of these latter, and the causes and conditions which produce them. Be 
assured, therefore, of my best wishes. Spiritualism has merely driven 
a main road across an uncharted land and all around us lie fields of 
unknown country for investigation.” If all Spiritualists took the view 
expressed by Mr. Oaten, there would be far less acrimony and bickering 
between the psychical researchers and those who maintain that there 
can be no explanation for the phenomena except the one based on a 
spirit hypothesis. 


* * * * * 


The following true ghost story is taken from Dame Nellie Melba’s 
Melodies and Memories (London, Thornton Buttterworth). 

“When I was still young, my mother died. Although she had been 
ill for years, death had hitherto been a mere name for me, and it seemed 
to add a whole host of new problems, hitherto unguessed, to my exist- 
ence. Just before she died she summoned the family into the room, and 
there was some message for each of us. For me it was, ‘ Always be a 
mother to little Vere.’ Vere was my sister, four years old. 

“T carried out my mother’s dying wish, and Vere’s cot was re- 
moved into my room. And then, three months afterwards, Vere was 
suddenly seized with an illness. I and the nurse put her to bed and 
did all we could for her. As it was too late to send for the doctor, I 
thought I would go to bed too, trusting that she would be better in 
the morning. 

“T went to bed early, put fresh wood on the fire, and lay back 
in bed dozing, under the flickering shadows on the ceiling. Suddenly 
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I saw that there was a third person in the room, and peering into the 
half-light I saw that the third person was my mother, dressed in the 
simple black dress in which I had last seen her on earth. Speechless, 
I watched her walk very slowly across the room to my sister’s bed, 





raise her hand, point to the figure in the bed, make a strange, sweep- 
ing motion with her arms, and disappear. 

“With a quick-beating heart, I ran to my sister’s bed. She was 
sleeping peacefully, and seemed better. 

“In the morning I mentioned the incident to my father before he 
went out, wondering if it would make him feel that the illness was 
more serious than we thought, and if we ought to send for the doctor 
at once. 

“* Tut, tut, girl . . .’ he said, in his broad Scottish burr. ‘ Get 
those foolish notions out of your head.’ As for sending for the 
doctor, he decided to wait till he returned in the evening. 

‘In the evening it was too late. My sister died at four o’clock 


ss 


* * * * 





* 





There appears to be a sustained revival of interest in psychic 
matters throughout France at the present time. Besides a largely- 
increased membership at the Institut Métapsychique, lectures and de- 
bates are taking place all over France. Within a few weeks, M. René 
Sudre, the editor of the Revue Métapsychique has lectured in places as 
far apart as Angouléme, Bordeaux, and Havre—his addresses being 
of a philosophical and scientific nature. M. Sudre’s important book 
Introduction a la Métapsychique Humaine * has now appeared and it 
is hoped soon to publish an edition in English. Like France, Switzer- 
land is also now taking a keen interest in psychic science. Dr. A. 
Baron von Schrenck-Notzing has recently delivered lectures in Bale, 
Zurich, and Berne; they were received with enthusiasm. 
~ * * > . 

Mr. J. S. Jensen, President of the Society for the Promotion of 
Psychic Knowledge, Copenhagen, writes me that in the Danish capital 
interest in the occult is increasing. Recently, Peter Frenchen, the 
explorer, delivered a lecture on the “ Psychology of the Eskimos” 
which must have been very interesting. I am certain his hearers ap- 
preciated it. I gave three lectures in Copenhagen last year, and never 
have I addressed more enthusiastic, intelligent, or larger audiences. I 
regard Copenhagen as the lecturers’ paradise. 

* * - 


* * 














In last month’s Notes I mentioned the fact that Frau Silbert was in 





* Pavot, Paris, p. 447, 25 fr. 
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London. A few days ago Mr. Clive Maskelyne, the conjurer, and Pro- 
fessor A. M. Low, a scientist, were given opportunities of attending a 
séance with this medium. As I anticipated, both the conjurer and the 
scientist were completely baffled by the medium’s methods. Mr. 
Maskelyne says: 

“The chief ‘ phenomena,’ such as the production by the medium 
of watches that had been placed under the table, occurred at moments 
when the attention of the sitters was momentarily distracted—a recog- 
nized conjurer’s trick. 

“In one case, for example, the medium had been in a ‘ trance’ for 
about five minutes in a dim red light. When it appeared that she was 
about to come out of the ‘ trance,’ and nothing, therefore, was expected 
by the sitters to happen, it was suggested by Mr. McKenzie that the 
stronger red light should be turned on. It was while I was turning on 
this light, and my attention and that of the other sitters was momen- 
tarily distracted, that the medium produced in her hand a watch which 
had previously been placed on the floor under the table. 

“'The conditions were similar when another article was produced. 
Several of the ‘ phenomena,’ such as the ringing of a bell and the throw- 
ing across the room of a card case, occurred under the table, where no 
observation was allowed. These ‘ phenomena’ can therefore, in my 
opinion, be disregarded. 

“The control of the medium’s feet seemed to me to be entirely in- 
adequate. On one occasion, when I was examining the position of the 
articles under the table by the light of a portable red lamp, I noticed 
that neither of the sitters on each side of the medium had his foot 
actually in contact with hers. One of the sitters had his foot quite 
nine inches away. 

“In any case it would be quite possible for a sitter to imagine that 
his foot was actually in contact with the medium’s when in reality this 
was not so.” 

It will be seen the Mr. Maskelyne’s sitting was almost identical 
to one of those I described in my article on the Graz experiments; in 
fact, Frau Silbert’s séances are stereotyped to the extent that a descrip- 
tion of any one of them serves for all. No honest, impartial investi- 
gator could give any opinion concerning the phenomena produced by 
this medium unless she subjected herself to a more rigid control than is 
her custom. 

* * > ~ * 

Amusing references to the taking of “ spirit” photographs were 
made at. the resumed conference of the Science Masters’ Association at 
King’s College for Women, which was held on January 7th. Dr. T. 
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Slater Price, director of the British Photographic Research Association, 
described how, at a séance, when a photograph was to have been taken 
of a “spirit,” unseen by the medium he took the slide with the plate 
which it was proposed to use, and substituted another. When developed 
after its exposure his substituted plate was blank; but when, in the 
privacy of his Association’s dark room, he developed the unexposed 
purloined plate, they found the “ spirit” all right. Dr. Slater Price, 
whose lecture was on the “ Sensitivity of Photographic Plates,” re- 
gretted that, as the séance had been purely private, he could not give 
his audience more details of the meeting. Everyone, of course, is 
guessing the name of the guilty faker, but no prize is offered for the 
identification of the culprit! 





* 





- * * * 


That the fact of a person’s being psycho-analyzed could account 
for his death was revealed at an inquest recently held on a young 
barrister named Frank Armitage who committed suicide. Mr. Armitage 
had suffered from melancholia and depression for a considerable period 
and was advised to consult a well-known psycho-analyst. This he did, 
but the treatment proved too great a strain, and the damage was 
intensified and produced a morbid condition of introspection, and, 
through laying bare his subconscious mind, injured his mind very 
greatly and he had to give up the treatment. The young—he was only 
23—man’s own medical adviser, Dr. Cohen, stated at the inquest that 
undoubtedly the treatment was responsible for his death. He added: 
“While I do believe there are cases in which psycho-analysis may 
do good, in the majority, especially in such a case as this, the laying 
bare of his sub-conscious mind injured his sensitive mind and did him 
harm by debasing him. Indeed, within a few days of his death, the 
young fellow called on me and told me how degraded the treatment 
made him feel and that he felt he could not face it, and in consequence 
he had given it up. The damage, though, had been done.” 
The coroner recorded a verdict of Suicide while of Unsound Mind. 


* 





* 





* 





* * 


I am sure every.reader of these Notes will be interested in the news 
that Miss Stella C. has consented to place her services at the disposal 
of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research for a series of 
séances under scientific conditions. It was in the pages of this journal 
that the full report of my experiments with Stella was first recorded; 
I can assure the reader that all further reports of our sittings will be 
presented to him in due course. Looking back on those sittings in 1923, 
it seems extraordinary how much we accomplished with the very limited 
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accommodation at our disposal. Now, of course, assuming that 
Stella’s psychic powers have not deteriorated, we should be able to 
record even more convincing results than those already published. The 
late Sir William Barrett was keenly interested in Stella and we had 
arranged to collaborate in the event of this brilliant psychic’s return- 
ing to us. 

* * * * * 

The rooms of the National Laboratory of Psychical Research were 
thrown open for inspection on the night of January 21st. Crowds 
surged through the various apartments, but many were unable to gain 
admittance owing to the crush. Great interest was displayed in the 
wonderful apparatus on view; demonstrations of the various lighting 
arrangements of the séance room; the laboratory fittings with its 
facilities for chemical experiments, glass-blowing, automatic enlarging, 
etc.; the instruments for recording temperature and air pressures: 
microscopes, cameras, dictaphones, etc. An automatic stereoscope 
showing transparencies of the “ Margery ” phenomena, Willy Schneider, 
Frau Silbert, etc. was continually surrounded, and the pictures were 
much admired. In the optical cabinet a beautiful 5” crystal true to 
0001 of an inch in every diameter, and valued at £200, attracted the 
attention of the lady visitors while the male element was more partic- 
ularly interested in the workshop where facilities are available for 
turning out a complete scientific instrument—if one has the skill, of 
course. Miss Stella C. and her fiancé were there, and I noticed Mrs. 
Deane and her daughter gazing in admiration at the collection of 
cameras and batteries of lenses. The Press were there too, of course, 
and, for a change, treated the Laboratory and its aims quite seriously. 
It is true that head-lines such as “Ghosts under the Microscope,” 
“Science Gets to Grips with Spiritualism,” and similar titles met my 
gaze at breakfast the next morning; but it was evident that the project 
had impressed them as one that was badly needed in Great Britain. 
It even attracted the attention of the foreign Press, the Berliner Lokal- 
Anzeiger (of January 26th) devoting 114 columns to a description of 
the Laboratory. A complete account of the Laboratory, with plan and 
photographs, appears on another page of this issue. 

* * - * * 


Viscountess Grey of Fallodon, whose interest in the occult is well- 
known (she is a Vice-President of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research), relates an interesting case of thought-transference in a 
recent number of Tit-Bits. This is her story: 

“It was on January 23rd, 1915, that this happened. At that date 
the Times was publishing excerpts from the letters of officers at the 
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Front. I was reading to myself before going to sleep the account of a 
search party who came by night with spades and picks to lever up the 
débris of their ruined home, in order to find their buried money. The 
scene was described in full detail—the group of searchers, their anxiety, 
and, finally, their success. Anyone sufficiently interested as to desire 
to verify this excerpt may trace it in the issue of the Times, of that 
date. The passage concludes as follows :— 

‘They went out to a wall, and as the whole farm is nothing but a 
huge pile of bricks, they unearthed another box of jewelry. In a 
cellar place we used to meet in sometimes, they dug down and unearthed 
a large box of money; rolls and rolls of it, and French coin. Three 
times they did this, then left. You can imagine their joy at recovering 
their hoard of wealth! It was most exciting.’ 

“In the morning my little son, who had been sleeping in the room 
with me, said: ‘I had an exciting dream last night. It was about some 
people who were looking for treasure. They were in a cave of some 
sort, or a kind of half-open place, and they had great sticks in their 
hands, and torches. They were so eager to find something hidden in the 
ground, and, do you know, they found it! Then they all went away, 
carrying their treasure.’ 


“Tt was clear what had happened. The story I had been reading 
had crossed the room and got itself made into an excellent dream. In 
a new form, perhaps, but entirely recognizable.” 


* * * * * 

A series of “ Half-Hour Talks on, Psychicism in Fiction ” is being 
held at the Theosophical Society’s room in Edinburgh, one of the most 
interesting being an address by Mr. Paul Calaminus, M.A., his subject 
being “ Psychicism in Kipling.” The lecturer emphasized the fact that 
Kipling treated the psychic events in his stories as if they were objective 
realities, and does not concern himself with any theories about them. 
There is a sort of tangibility about his ghosts that almost robs them 
of their ghostliness. He has a strong sense of the extraordinary and 
supernatural, and does not only reach the psychic because he makes a 
fairly complete inventory of the sensations to which man, as an ad- 
venturer, is liable to be exposed. Because his art is objective, Kipling 
does not burden us with his own theories—if he has any—nor does ht 
spoil a good story by discussions of the how or why, but is content to 
throw out hints—as he does in The Phantom Rickshaw—and_ stops 
short at that. Mr. Calaminus concluded his interesting paper by re 
marking that he could not recommend anyone to read Kipling for a” 
help to understand the universe of the extra-normal. 


* * * * * 
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The specter of a woman of the Middle Ages who, crossed in love, 
threw herself from the battlements of Coupland Castle, Northumber- 
land, is said to have reappeared in the “ haunted room” of the castle. 

The castle has been tenanted for the past few years by Alderman 
J. W. Weidner, partner in the firm of Messrs Weidner, Hopkins, and 
Co. shipowners, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who lives there in the summer. 
In the winter the castle is occupied only by servants. 

Hearing reports from the servants about Christmas time of ghostly 
lamentations, the pattering of feet, and white figures seen at night, 
Mr. Weidner and his family moved into the castle for a few days and 
thoroughly searched it. 

Mr. Weidner stated :— 

“To our astonishment on two or three occasions we heard the 
noises ourselves. All would be quiet and then suddenly would come the 
noise of a frantic scurrying from the direction of the ‘ haunted room’ 
like a hundred people running to and fro. This would last for about ten 
minutes. There are no rats in the castle. 

“ Then we would become aware of a continuous low moaning in tones 
of indescribable sorrow—an uncanny cross between a human voice and 
the voice of an animal. One night one of my sons went into the corridor 
leading to the ‘ haunted room’ and afterwards said that he had seen a 
luminous figure in white standing by the stairway. No one else saw this. 

“We had the whole place searched, but could find no natural ex- 
planation of the incidents. We were forced to make investigations 
because the servants threatened to leave. Three of them first heard 
the noises about nine o’clock one night when they were alone, and were 
so terrified that they rushed screaming out of the castle and brought 
in some men on the estate. 

“'Two men-servants sleep in the ‘ haunted room,’ and so far they 
have not complained or changed their quarters. The appearance of 
the ghost is supposed to precede a death in the family occupying the 
castle. A former tenant, about 30 years ago, said that he saw the 
‘white woman ’—and he died soon afterwards.” 


Coupland is a 32-roomed building, occupying a lonely situation 
hear Wooler. Parts of it date back to the 12th century. 
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ECHOES OF THE MOSS CASE 


Prior to and during my preparation of the article “ Observations on the Moss 
Case,’ which appeared in the JourNau for January, I was in correspondence with 
Mr. McKenzie about the case. In the course of this exchange of letters, I outlined 
to him the general viewpoints which the article finally embodied. But what I said 
in this letter was not in finished form, and turned out not to be a very accurate 
forecast of the precise terms in which the article was finally put. In response to my 
letter in question, however, I received, after the January JourNAt had gone to press, 
the communication printed below. Mr. McKenzie has been given opportunity to 
modify this so that it shall more squarely meet my article, and be a response thereto 
rather than to my unpublished letter which he received. He has not availed himseli 
of this opportunity, so I have the choice of gagging him or of printing the material 
from him which I have. I choose, of course, the latter alternative, making this 
statement to explain to the reader the failure of Mr. McKenzie’s defence to 
correspond more closely to the criticisms which I have made of him in these 
columns.—J. Maucotm Biro. 


Dear Mr. Bird, 

I regret that owing to pressure of business, I have been unable to 
reply to your letter of December 2nd. but have pleasure in now doing so, 

Regarding the Moss Experiments at the B. C. P. S., I am glad to 
be able to answer the questions that arise m your mind in view of my 
first report on the Moss photographic plates in the April issue of 
** Psychic Science.” 

You say in your letter that I “spoke with the utmost scorn of 
those who could not see that these demonstrations had to be valid.” 
Allow me to answer this by quoting the statement I make on page 48 
& 49 of the April issue: “ Elaborate details need not be given here 
regarding the care with which these experiments were carried out, but 
the reader can rest assured that the records are minutely accurate and 
that no mechanical trick produced the results. All reasonable criticism 
is welcome, but it is waste of time to argue with every tyro in psychic 
investigation who thinks fit to criticize the careful results of responsible 
and practical investigators. For the information of the honest inquirer 
it will be enough to state that the slides, camera and developing dishes 
were all carefully examined before and after each experiment and 0 
trick or substitution was or could be resorted to by the medium to bring 
about the various results.” To this statement I adhere; there was 0° 
mechanical trick or substitution of plates,—the point I particularly 
wished to emphasize. 

Now let me here acknowledge that no matter how great a fraud 
Moss may have been proved, these experiments would seem on their face 
value to point to abnormal powers, and any credit due to Moss in this 
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respect I should be willing to give him. Unfortunately for him it was 
proved that he marked the edge of the plates in the packets which he 
had in his possession for magnetization purposes, and by this means he 
may have known which were his magnetized plates and which were not. 
If this were so, it would have enabled him to introduce some chemical 
substance in his finger nails as I suggested, and thus completely nullify 
any value attaching to the experiment. I fail to trace any scorn in 
these remarks, or in any other part of my report. 

Now, with regard to your next statement, that I “ refer with the 
utmost lightheartedness to the ridiculous ease with which the experi- 
ments might have been fraudulent and undetectable,” let me repeat the 
exact words in my exposure of Moss in the October issue of “ Psychic 
Science,” page 231. 

“ A report of these experiments was made by me in April ‘ Psychic 
Science,’ but in view of the discovery of Moss’s despicable character, no 
value whatever can be placed upon these experiments.” Allow me to 
say, and I am sure you will believe it to be a fact, that it was a most 
humiliating acknowledgment to make, and it was far from being a light- 
hearted matter. May I say in all humility that it required some 
strength of character to make such an acknowledgment? I might very 
well have endeavored to prove from these earlier experiments that Moss 
had psychic power, and thus eased the humiliating position of myself 
and my fellow members who conducted the experiments with me. I find 
that an honest confession is particularly good for the soul when dealing 
with psychic matters and prevarication of any sort only leads to con- 
fusion and increases the immense difficulties of this profound subject. 

The members of my Council and all who understood the matter have 
appreciated my candid statement, and fully realized how much it must 
have cost to openly acknowledge the deception. 

Another matter which is of very great importance and one which 
[am sure you will appreciate: any wavering or show of uncertainty 
in my conclusions regarding Moss’s psychic powers, would have supplied 
grounds for those who believed in Moss’s ability to take psychic extras 
—and there were quite a number—to encourage him to continue in his 
fraudulent practices. You will always find this taking place with so- 
called mediums who have been detected and exposed. 

The College stands for clean and honest work, and we cannot afford 
to be slack or undecided in matters of this kind. 


I hope that these remarks will assist you to a clearer view of what 
has exactly taken place. 


It has been stated to me that your correspondent, Mr. Harry 
Price, thinks it was a great humiliation to have to acknowledge that I 
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was cheated, but I think he is one of the last to criticize in view of the 
fact that he has himself been tricked in his photographic experiment 
in the Hope-Price case, if we are to believe his story. He has not, how- 
ever, been candid enough to publish this fact, although as an honor- 
able man it is his duty to do so in view of the publicity he gave in broad- 
casting in print his charges of fraud against Mr. Hope. It is strange 
to think that now you are yourself involved in similar controversy over 
the “ Margery ” case, and we in England look to you and others to 
elucidate the various contradictory reports which reach us. 

Allow me to thank you for your letter, for it is only by such candid 
correspondence that we can disperse the mists of misunderstanding 
continually arising in psychic matters. You are at liberty to criticize 
any of my reports as you may think fit, and also to publish this letter 
provided it is printed in full. 

J. Hewat McKenzie. 
British College of Psychic Science, 
London 


To the Editor of the Journal, A. S. P. R. 
Sir: 


In your article upon the Moss case there is one side of it which is 
important and yet is never touched upon. It is that the whole exposure 
was carried out entirely by men who were whole-hearted Spiritualists. 
There is a tendency to suppose that Spiritualists conceal things and 
that outsiders reveal them. As a fact the real exposures come nearly 
always from the acumen and mental honesty of those who are jealous 
of the purity of their cult. Moss was a comparatively new comer, but 
if a psychic photographer holds his own for any length of time among 
Spiritualists the strong presumptiog is that he is genuine. 

Moss was a clever rascal, and was found out by a very fine bit of 
detective work upon the part of Mr. Fred Barlow; than whom I know 
no more convinced Spiritualist. He came to London and communicated 
the facts to me. I was convinced by the evidence and advised him to 
lay it before Mr. McKenzie, who called Mr. Schofield into his councils. 
Together they put such pressure upon Moss as to get a confession. At 
this point the matter was quite private and it would have been easy 
to bind Moss over never again to touch psychic matters, and so to clear 
the movement without any scandal. Such action was never contem- 
plated for a moment as Mr. McKenzie agreed readily to the fullest 
publicity though he clearly saw the difficulty in which he must be 
placed with those who do not realize that in this jungle one picks a 
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path as best he may and would never get anywhere if he did not take 
a chance sometimes of picking a wrong one. I hold that his action was 
a very honest and honorable one and an example to all of us should we 
find ourselves in a similar difficult position. 














Arthur Conan Doyle. 
Crowborough. 

































It seems to me that the above letters call for no comment from me, 
save at one point. Sir Arthur demands that Mr. McKenzie receive 
credit for his honorable and honest conduct in making public, as he did, 
the facts of the case and the proof of Moss’s fraud; and Mr. McKenzie, 
himself, seems somewhat inclined to make the same plea. I do not wish 
to urge too strongly what I take to be the fact: that the circumstances 
were too widely known to permit any other course, and that the connec- 
tion between the British College and Moss had gone too far to be broken 
off without a full and adequate explanation, which could only be found 
in the direction of the truth. I do want to urge, however, and most 
emphatically, that it greatly surprises me to hear Sir Arthur come so 
close to arguing that honesty is a matter of policy ; I do want to protest 
against this demand that we accord high credit to Mr. McKenzie for 
following the only respectable course open to him; and I do want to 
point out that, if Mr. McKenzie were at heart a scientist rather than a 
propagandist, the thought of doing otherwise or the thought of asking 
credit for doing as he did would hardly have entered his head. That 
the intelligent Spiritualist is looking for the truth just as is the intelli- 
gent layman or the true scientist we may take for granted; that he 
should ask or receive any particular credit therefor is altogether too 
much in the nature of a plea that he really does not have to be honest, 
if he doesn’t want to. 

J. Malcolm Bird. 
EXPERIMENTS IN AUTOMATISM 
To the Editor of the Journal, A. S. P. R. 


At some point in the series of reproductions which intervened be- 
tween my original notes and the published account, several errors have 
crept into the tables which accompanied my article, under the above 
title, in the Journal for February. It seems worth while to correct 
them. On page 101, Table I, Experiments of April 19th., 1924, third 
column from right, showing results with Mrs. A. operating on K. D. H., 
the final entry should be K instead of M; that is, where all experiments 
in the above position gave the result M, all in the below position gave 
the result K. 


In addition, in Table II, while the tabular entries are all correct, 
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the marginal designations have been rather badly garbled. I append a 
brief tabulation showing these as they were printed and as they should 
have been: 


Printed Should read 
R, Above R, Above 
R, Below L, Above 
B, Below B, Above 
R/L R/L 
L/R L/R 
L-R, Above L-R, Above 
R-L, Below L-R, Below 
R, Below R, Below 
L, Below L, Below 
B, Below B, Below 


You will note that three of these indices were wrong, as printed. It 
seems desirable to give your readers the opportunity of correcting these 
errors by hand if they wish to do so. 

Kennen D. Herman. 
Springfield, Tl. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC FRAUDS 
Dear Mr. Price, 


I have just finished reading your two admirable articles in the Octo- 
ber and November Journals of the A. S. P. R., exposing the methods 
used by fraudulent conjurers, as you so aptly term them. There is 
one method however, that you do not mention; it will I think interest 
you, for by it, anything from one negative can be transferred to another, 
omitting anything it is not desired to reproduce. When I was at my 
engineering college, fifty-one years ago, some of us used to amuse our- 
selves with trick photography, not for the purpose of faking “ spirit 
photographs ” (then unknown to us), but for producing prints of a 
man sparring with himself, playing cards with three duplicates of him- 
self, kicking himself a tergo, etc, etc, as doubtless you have often seen. 
This however, is by the way, and merely to show you that I am no novice 
at trick-photography. As to normal work I need only say that as far 
back as 1877 I took a series of engineering photographs 12 x 10 inches, 
collodion process, for the India Office; that in India I made my own 
dry plates quite successfully; that I used to send in engineering prog- 
ress-reports to the goverment by this means; and that I have practiced 
photography in all sizes off and on ever since. 

Knowing the process of transfer from one negative to another, it 
has always been my custom when experimenting on the supernormal, 
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to insist on taking away the negatives as soon as fixed and even before 
they were dry. I may remark that I have always stated and now 
repeat, that no negative or print is of any evidential value either for 
or against supernormality, unless the full detail of its production is 
certainly known. Even the existence of process-marks from a “ screen ” 
are not in every case evidence for certain of a fake, for there are in- 
stances of reproduction of engravings and normal pictures under cir- 
cumstances that seem to preclude fraud. The Society for the Study 
of Supernormal Pictures could give cases of this. 

In the Moss case I always suspected his reasons for having posses- 
sion of the packet for “ magnetization.” I had only four experiments 
with him, and at the third I felt confident of trickery and therefore 
did exactly what Mr. Barlow did; I reversed his plates in the slide, 
and as I expected, the “ extra ” came out reversed. While I was con- 
sidering how he knew the right way up, Mr. Barlow discovered the 
filed edge, which made further work by me superfluous. I have the 
photograph in question, my third, as above-stated. 

A sentence in your concluding paragraph leads me to believe that 
you would not willingly do an injustice even to a medium. Dr. Geley 
has written an admirable article on the treatment which these unfor- 
tunately-gifted persons deserve, upon which I cannot improve and which 
I have always followed: it consists in making them feel that they could 
trust me by giving genuine sympathy without relaxing watchfulness. 
I have made eleven experiments with Hope, using 42 plates. I won his 
confidence, and in addition to the details which I have published, I will 
tell you the following: 

At Hulham House, Exmouth, the proprietors fitted up a small cycle 
store about 8 feet square as a dark room, with a sink and tap. The 
walls are whitewashed brick and there was nothing whatever added but 
three shelves of plain boards, the lowest being wide enough to serve as 
a table. The lighting was daylight through ruby glass covered also 
with ruby fabric as sold for the purpose; it gave quite good light from 
the white walls but not directly on the sink. I mean that one could see 
quite well in the room but it was possible to keep the plate from direct 
light from the window in the door on the left a little further back than 
the operator, while every movement made could be seen. 

I stayed there a week, during which Hope visited the house. He was 
in his element in this “ nest of spiritualists ” as some call it, and at the 
top of his form and good humor. Each morning he took a series of 
photographs, some with my plates and some with those provided by the 
Hulham House people, indiscriminately. I often loaded his slide for 
him using the one and only slide he had with his little wooden camera. 
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I verified by its markings that the slide used was always the same. The 
photographs were taken one after another each morning without pause ; 
I sometimes developing a plate for him while he was taking another. 
Those taken for me I always developed myself, keeping the slide in my 
own possession the whole time except when actually in the camera, but 
even then I could see it, for no covering was used. I inserted the slide 
and removed it. When Hope was developing other plates I watched his 
procedure closely and among some score of plates I never saw anything 
the least suspicious in his movements; on the contrary we may be said 
to have operated together. The “ extras ” were all widely different and 
very clear. In the case of those done for me I certify that he did not 
touch the plates in any way before, during, or after development. On 
another occasion at Holland Park, I brought my own camera and my 
own 5 x 4 inch plates, keeping the unopened packet in my pocket. I 
purposely waited till the experiment on hand was complete and then 
asked casually if he would do another with my camera. He consented 
at once and I set up my camera, loaded my slide and set the shutter. 
All that Hope did was to touch the spring. An “ extra” appeared on 
the plate as I developed it, photographically bad but quite clear. My 
object in all this was to convince myself that it is not necessary that 
the medium should hold the unopened packet in his hands for “ magnet- 
ization ” as is usually done, though this may possibly assist the process. 
I cannot over-emphasize the fact that for nearly all the experiments I 
have published, the medium did not touch the plates, and I have the 
certificates of my coexperimenters to that effect. I am sure too that 
there was none of that trickery which you so ingeniously describe. Now 
I do not expect you to accept my positive experiments as supernormal. 
I know that they are, but to convince another is no part of my business, 
so to speak. I put straightforward facts before straightforward peo- 
ple; it is their affair how they take them. The procedure that I follow 
in collecting facts, is, I think, as Geley thought, the best for getting at 
truth; but I am open to correction, if in any given case I can be shown 
to have omitted some necessary precaution. 

I have thought of reversing the plan sometimes adopted of offering 
a money-prize for proof of supernormality, and offering one for a really 
good fake. This has been done at least once before. Archdeacon 
Colley, I believe, won a suit against Maskelyne; I have not heard 
whether he got the money! The conditions I would propose are as 
follows: 

I will put down £50 in notes and the skilful conjurer-sceptic 
(Maskelyne or any other) shall do the same. The £100 shall be handed 
to an umpire (or two umpires) mutually agreed upon, in an envelope. 
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The skilled conjurer-sceptic is to produce a portrait of Dr. Geley 
not identical with that on my negative but equally plainly recognizable 
and without process-marks. He is to be at liberty to use his own camera 
and any trick he likes, but I am free to examine his camera before and 
after the exposure. He is to take the photograph with an exposure of 
15 seconds or less at the Holland Park studio under conditions as 
nearly as possible identical with those under which the Geley photograph 
was produced there ; two witnesses of mine watching but not interfering. 
He is to use my plates and not to let me or the watchers see him touch 
them. I shall initial them, put them in the slide, (which I may examine) 
and remove them therefrom, and develop and fix them myself in his 
presence, 

If under these conditions the sceptic fails to produce a recognizable 
portrait of Dr. Geley equally distinct as above, or if I detect his mode 
of trickery, the umpire will hand me the £100. If on the contrary he 
produces the portrait, and I fail to detect the trick, the umpire will 
hand him the £100. He will in such case reveal, on the spot, the methods 
he has used, so as to aid future research and to expose simpletons. The 
verdict of the umpire shall be final; but if the umpire is uncertain or 
the two umpires cannot agree, each stake shall be returned and the 
experiment shall not be published in any way. 


I put aside this idea for various reasons, one being because, as Sam 
Butler remarked, 


I have heard cunning old stagers 
Say, “ Fools for arguments use wagers.” 


and though that is the only argument to which the class of persons 
referred to are amenable, I do not wish to bring myself or my imaginary 
opponent into that category. On the whole I prefer to put plain facts 
before plain people, and I only mention the plan I have outlined be- 
cause it strikes me that this is what the skilled conjurer-sceptic ought 
to be able to do if he denies my positive experiments. 

This letter is personal from me to you, but I do not make it private, 
you can use it in any way you like in its entirety. It is not intended in 
the least as an attack on you or a criticism of the excellent articles you 
have contributed to the 4. S. P. R. Journal which may put the unwary 
on their guard against fakers. 


Stanley DeBrath. 
Weybridge. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Hartmann’s Who’s Who In Occult, Psychic and Spiritual Realms. Compiled 
and edited by Witit1am C. Hartmann, PuH.D., O.Sc.D. The Occult 
Press, Jamaica, N. Y., 1925. Pp. 196. 


By the very definition which its title affords, this compilation stands 
without possibility of argument as a praiseworthy project and an attempt to 
filla great need. If it has faults, these should not be appraised too severely; 
for the labor of original collection and compilation of a volume of such 
character is monumental. At the best, it will be a thankless job, whose short- 
comings will be far more obvious than its merits. At the worst, it will at any 
rate constitute a basis for re-editions; and no matter what criticisms might 
be advanced against the way Dr. Hartmann has done the job, his list would 
certainly be used as a basis of procedure by anybody coming after him and 
trying to make a better job of it. 

This by way of apology for the fact that, when we search the book with 
utmost care for good points, about the only one we find is the one just em- 
phasized—that it does constitute an attack upon the problem which its title 
defines. Its faults seem to us legion, and we are sure that it is a hopeless 
as well as thankless task to enumerate them. So we shall content ourselves 
with merely illustrating them. 

In the first place, while one must realize that there is no definite boundary 
to the field of the “ occult, psychic and spiritual,” one might also be expected 
to realize that there are certain things which it does not include. It starts, 
we hope, with Psychic Research. No exponent of psychic research would 
be sufficiently hardy, whatever his personal viewpoint, to attempt the ex- 
clusion of Spiritualism and Theosophy; or, with the latter, of various other 
brands of oriental mysticism. Such fields indeed offer a wide field for pros- 
elyting and likewise a fertile source of ideas; psychic research were doubly 
reckless to cast them beyond the pale. But just why the occult domain should 
be made to include on the one hand such eminently respectable and orthodox 
sciences as Anthropology and Archaeology, or on the other such intellectual 
cats and dogs as Vegetarianism and Vocational Guidance we do not know. 
We should probably grant the hopelessness of trying to exclude Astrology: 
but we should want an extremely definite statement of just what Chromatics 
is before opening the door to it, and we should certainly slam the door in 
the face of Numerology or die a martyr’s death in the attempt. Dr. 
Hartmann has used a smooth-barreled shot-gun of enormous bore in defining 
the field which he will try to cover. 

When one examines the volume in any detail, one not only uncovers fur- 
ther evidence to this effect, but one is equally impressed by the sheer fatuity 
of the arrangement. There seems neither alphabetical nor logical justification 
in sandwiching the American Drugless Association in between the Essenes 
and the Liberal Catholic Church. Moreover, type styles and sizes seem to 
have been shaken up in a hat and dealt out indiscriminately among the pages. 
It is thus that one finds, following the American Drugless heading, a series 
of listings in so greatly smaller type and with such arrangement as to mean, 
if anything at all, that what follow are local branches of the A. D. A. Among 
the items so displayed one finds the Prison Association, the Association Op- 
posed to Blue Laws, the Anti-Vivisection Society, the International Purity 
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Association. Whether this is more illuminating as an example of the sweep- 
ing principles of inclusion which have governed, or of the random and purpose- 
less arrangement of the volume, we leave to another to decide. One is tempted 
to suggest that Dr. Hartmann has sought all organizations that are anti- 
anything; until one looks again, and begins to wonder whether the aims 
of the International Purity are not diametrically contrary to those of the 
Opposed-to-Blue-Laws, or just what it is that the anthropologists and arch- 
aeologists are “ agin.” 

The total chaos of the volume might be the result of piecemeal composi- 
tion, each item having been set as the information was acquired, and no sub- 
sequent rearrangement having been made. One would at least expect, what- 
ever the cause, that a name index would be included—so much we should 
certainly demand, even if the arrangement of the book were an exemplary 
one. The only index or contents of any description is an extremely incomplete 
list of extremely general headings, set down in the order of their occurrence 
in the book and compressed into a single page; plus an alphabetical index to 
some fifty or sixty rather cheap-and-nasty advertisers. Just by way of illus- 
trating the drawbacks of this lack: it seems a one-hundred-percent moral 
certainty that Birth Control organizations are listed somewhere in the 
volume, but we have been unable to find them. 

One might wish that Dr. Hartmann had not quite so freely used paste-pot 
and scissors, with the advertising literature of his subjects as the raw mat- 
erial. Thus, as one thumbs over the book, one discovers, in what a less 
sophisticated reader would take to be Dr. Hartmann’s own text, that the 
“Aquarian Ministry” is organized “to meet the growing spiritual needs of 


this new age—the Aquarian Age—into which our solar system has just 
passed ”’ etc. 


Doubtless anyone who has reason for supposing that his own name will be 
found in a volume of this character finds himself looking for it; and his 
estimate of the book’s general accuracy must rest rather heavily on what he 
finds in his own notice. In the proper place under “ Book List: Authors and 
Their Works” the present reviewer is duly credited with the two books he 
has produced in the psychic field: My Psychic Adventures and Margery the 


Medium. He is likewise credited with a third title, Revelations of Margery, 
which corresponds to nothing which he has ever written, nothing of which 
he has ever heard from another pen, nothing—if the title be taken as typify- 
ing the sort of text which might carry it—which he could by any stretch of 
the imagination conceive of himself as putting out. Which leads him to 
wonder just where Dr. Hartmann got his information, just how many more 
items of equal error the book contains, and just how effective the promised 
annual revisions will probably be in correcting these mis-steps. 

After all this detailed citation of the weaknesses of Dr. Hartmann’s 
compilation, it still remains to state that the book does constitute the first 
attempt to fill a decided gap in the existing reference literature. No matter 
how severely one appraise its errors of omission and commission, no matter 
how little one regard these as a necessary concomitant of the first attempt to 
compile such a volume, the fact remains that there is given within its covers 
amass of useful data which one could hardly get, at reasonable effort and 
expense, in any other way. For what he has done in thus providing a working 
model of a psychic reference list the author deserves thanks.—J. M. B. 
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